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_KAUALTHE BEAUTY OF 








The moment you arrive, the 
Garden Isle becomes a vivid visual 
ambush. There are more lush 
native flowers, trees and birds to 
capture the eye here than any of 
the other Hawaiian Islands. 





Kauai has a quaintness 

that makes you feel time 

has turned back a decade 

| or two. Most of the pop- 

ulation is still clustered 

in small agricultural com- 

| munities where the main | 

| streets are lined by rows 
of charming old build- 
ings with weathered 

| facades. These combine 
with lush jungle beauty 

| to make Kauai a camera 

buff's paradise 








Whenever something 
happens that Kauai 
people can't explain, 
youll hear the word 
“menehune” mentioned 
| The old folks still talk 
about them with a 
| twinkle. The young 
trade stories on their 
| mysterious powers by 
the hour. 





These legendary little 
creatures are said to be 
| very skilled in stonework. | Historically, Kauai is 
The island has many | unique. It is the only one 
heiaus(temples),dams _| of the larger Hawaiian 
| and trails attributed to | Islands never conquered 
menehunes | by King Kamehameha 
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during his quest to unify 
the islands It is also the 
only island to experience 
Russian rule—though 
only during the year 
1816- 1817 The old Rus- 
sian fort is still standing 
Another interesting 
bit of history: 1978 marks 
the 
the discovery of the 
Hawaiian Islands by 
Captain James Cook! 


200th anniversary of 














| scenery which may | 
become distracting if 
youre not careful 

Golfers can choose 
from four breathtaking 
courses, one of them 
selected by Golf Digest 
as one of the 100 Best 
Courses in America 

For those interested In 
tennis, Kauai resorts 
| offer the splendid po- 
tential for unlimited play | 

no lines, no waiting 
day or night. (To give you 
| an idea, one place has 17 
tennis courts, pro shop, 
lessons—the works! ) 


The Garden Island offers | 
visiting golfers and tennis 
| buffs almost ideal condi- 
tions for year-round play 
| Plus some outstanding 











Kauai has some of ‘ 
Hawaiis finest cultivated 
gardens. Wander for 
hours through jungle 
paths lined with orchids 
hibiscus, palms and suc- 
culents, or stroll through 
acres of landscaped 
gardens and lagoons 
Tours are a delightful 
blend of botanic infor- 
mation and local lore 




















HAWAILSTARTS HERE. 














just a single 
island state, but « ight 


stately islands each with 

its own story. Our heri 

tage reads like a world 
tour—Chinese, Japanese 
Filipino, Korean, Ha 

| waiian, South Sea 

Islander, English, Portu 


ll sharing 


class restaurants, shop 
guese ping and nightlife are a 
mutual peace and re stones throw from white 
spect We call I The 

Aloha Spirit” If there's 


one thing you take home 


sand beaches and dense 
rain forests. Downtown 
Honolulu is a delightful 
from Hawaii, we hope montage of modern office 
towers and wooden 
facades of early Hawaii 
Oahu's North Shore cor 


tains some of the finest 


this is it 

Oahu is still the 
Gathering Place” for 
active Hawaiian life 


“the \ 
Luxury hotels, world | tiercest surf anywhere 


TO HONOLUL 











ife, golf, tennis volcanoes tower over 


set night 


orchid nurseries while 


Ind spectacular resorts 








Me fORal, NOW WIth vast, low stretches of 
resorts, golf and tennis lava tumble into black 
tacilities, is still ; place of sand beaches Here 
i ind natur activities like golf and 
he those who fishing seem less like 
re W oO get awa common sports ; 
from it al more like exotic 


experiences 
Island-hop” in no 
time by plane or hydro 
foul 
of each. After all, wher 
you see one island of 


Hawaii, you've really 


ind try to see a bit 





alata’ | 
13,000 foor | only seen one 


for contrasts 
And fora bit of history 
lude 
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stops at lolani Palace and 








t 
the Pearl Harbor 
Memorial. It’s all part of 
the most sophisticated 
paradise in the world 


Maui has something 


new tor 
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1 mg tar. 


is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
ow, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar’ count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


- The ultra-low tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
(foes waar ss See FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76 


Rd, BEYROLDS Tosacco co. 
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| ton suburb, Marshfield High in 


A Letter from the Publisher 


wi soaring costs and double-digit truancy, increasing il- 
literacy and steadily falling Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
many American high schools are clearly in trouble. This week’s 
cover story examines the plight of 
U.S. secondary education today and 
profiles three high schools not bur- 
dened with the special, severe so- 
cial problems of the inner cities. 
The three: Medford High in a Bos- 


Coos Bay, Ore., and West High in 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

The story was written by Ed- 
ucation Editor Annalyn Swan and 
researched by Reporter-Research- 
er Ellie McGrath. Both are recent 
college graduates who found that 
their public school years did not 
prepare them well for what was to 
come. “I hadn't read enough clas- 
sics and had never taken essay exams before I got to college,” 
says Swan, who went from Biloxi High in Mississippi to Prince- 
ton. “My high school and those we visited for this story don’t an- 
ticipate the challenges of the outside world; they seem to equate 
excellence with elitism.” McGrath, a 1970 Gloucester (Mass.) 
graduate, concurs: “It was hard to forgive my high school for 
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Annalyn Swan and Ellie McGrath revisiting high school 


what I had to go through during freshman year at Mount Hol- 
yoke. And the schools of the ’60s were considered good by today’s 
standards.” 

For her story, Swan flew out to Coos Bay, where she sat in on 
classes and interviewed students along with Los Angeles Corre- 
spondent Edward Boyer, a former high school and college Eng- 
, lish and journalism teacher. Occa- 
esionally mistaken for a student, 
= Swan found the teen-agers eager to 
; talk. When she asked a class if three 
* or four would like to join her for din- 
ner, 13 newspaper staffers showed 
up. In Iowa City, Midwest Corre- 
spondent Anne Constable found 
that students and faculty at West 
High were so excited by the atten- 
tion that they made TIME’s cover- 
age the subject of a school-paper 
story. McGrath and Boston Corre- 
spondent Marlin Levin, who at- 
tended classes and talked to stu- 
dents and teachers at Medford 
High, experienced a similar recep- 
tion. Says Levin: “Headmaster William McCormack opened the 
doors to us and said, ‘Here it is, go where you want to go, write 
what you see. This, for better or for worse, is what we are.’ ” 


Kt O Devdeon 
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Cover: Why, with fan- 
cy facilities, a smor- 
gasbord of courses and 
soaring budgets, are 
today’s high school 
students learning less 
and disliking it more? 
For a look at the vex- 
ing problems behind 
the classroom door, 
see EDUCATION, 





Essay 


tion turns 60, still a 
stolid bureaucracy 
years away from the 
classless workers’ 
paradise 


92 

Religion 

How the Pope be- 
came infallible: a 
priest’s graphic ac- 
count of Pius LX and 
Vatican I behind 
Closed doors in 1870. 


The Russian Revolu- 


52 

Art 

A trove of early Irish 
art—including illumi- 
nations from the cel- 
ebrated Book of Kells 
—draws crowds as it 
begins a U.S. tour 


94 

Medicine 

Equipment salesman 
lends a hand—illegal- 
ly—in operating 
room. » Cancer pa- 
tient becomes a can- 
cer columnist 





Television 

Two new PBS serials, 
I, Claudius and Best 
of Families, show that 
when it comes to fam- 
ily sagas, the British 
still know best. 


101 

The Law 

A Texas-sized mur- 
der trial pits a multi- 
millionaire defendant 
against his wife. 

> Legal gadfly Raoul 
Berger strikes again. 


The Nation: Burns 


jousts with Carter over 


the economy. » The 
President calls off his 


foreign tour and plans 


to rev up his energy 
fight. » Richard 
Helms, former top 
spook, gets wrist- 
slapped for mislead- 
ing Congress. 


56 

Science 

Dawn of life is pushed 
back to the first bil- 
lion years of earth's 
existence. » Engi- 
neered bacteria make 
human hormone. 


106 

Books 

The Making of an As- 
Sassin argues that Os- 
wald acted alone. 

» The Book of Sand 
shows Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges at word and play. 
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The Theater 

Liza storms Broad- 
way like a tornado 

> The godfather of 
modern drama, Pi- 
randello, reasserts his 
authority in Naked. 


116 

Music 

The Met's brand new 
Rigoletto soars with 
enthralling sound, but 
its penny-pinching 
“unit set” cramps the 
Staging 





The World: Brezhnev 
celebrates a Soviet 
birthday with a nucle- 
ar test-ban proposal 

> The U.N. bars arms 
shipments to South 
Africa. » Israelis 
plunge into capital- 


§ ism.» War-ravaged 


Beirut regains some of 
its old hustle 
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Economy & Business 
Despite a friend in the 
White House, Nader 
is losing clout 

> Shortages heat up 
insulation buyers. 

> Leyland lives 
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From 5,000,000 test miles 
comes Firestone’s 
Finest Radial 


We tortured out the secrets. From 
day in, day out 90 mph speeds, from 
slamming into turns and diving into 
water, from millions of miles that 
tear at tires came our finest 

steel belted radial tire ever, the 
Firestone 721. 


Inside, an improved steel cord. It 
uses ten strands of steel, where five 
were used before. And we've wound 
it differently than before. With seven 
strands around two strands, and one 
other wrapping up the pack...the 
new twist that gave our tire its name. 
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; -/ a a friend about 


Firestone 


...and ask your dealer about the new Firestone Steel Belted Radial 721.™ 
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Rowan and Martin explain how the GE Weathertron’ 
Heat Pump can cut your bill for ordinary electric heat 30-60°" 








‘ 
1. Dan: The General in the summer. 2. Dan: Even on cold days, Very often, that’s all it takes 
Electric Weathertron _ Dick: Like a furnace there’s heat in the out- to heat a house. 
heats your home in and an air conditioner side air. The Weathertron Dick: And no gas or oil 
the winter, cools it in one. extracts this heat and shortage to worry about. 


pumps it into the house. 





3. Dan: Then in the from inside the house to 4. Dan: *Saves you 30-60% where you live. 
summer, it works in re- the outside. on your heating bill—com- Dick: Makes perfect 
verse—it's an aircon- Dick: Keeps you com- pared to ordinary electric _ sense to me. 
ditioner—pumps heat fortable all year round. heating, depending on 


For more information, write to General Electric; Appliance Park, Bldg. 6, Room 220, Louisville, Ky. 40225. 
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Letters 
Loff-ly Man 


To the Editors 
Mstislav Rostropovich—what a man! 
Thanks for your loff-ly story [Oct. 24] 
Claus A. Pierach, M.D 


Minneapolis | 


Rostropovich will be as big an asset 
to music in this nation as Pelé was to the 
game of soccer. You have fulfilled many 
of the wishes of classical-music lovers, To 
the Russians who mistreated the artists 


who are in exile in our country: Repent! | 
You have lost the best in music, litera- | 


ture and dance 
Santa Ono 
Lutherville, Md 


You capture the exciting quality of 
Rostropovich’s musical personality. But 
excitement and exuberance are not the 


a” 
Mstislav 


Rostropovich 





only qualities needed by a conductor. He 
must Know the repertoire and how to ex- 
act from the players the precision de- 
manded by the scores. Rostropovich is the 
master of the grand gesture, but the en- 
semble results are not yet equal to his ex- 
Pansiveness on the podium 
Walter Rundell Jr 
Austin, Texas 


Bravo for the story on Slava! 

But you almost completely ignore An- 
tal Dorati—the genius who made the Na- 
tional Symphony worthy of a Rostropo- 
vich; who worked similar miracles with 
the London, Stockholm, BBC and Minne- 
apolis symphonies; who has—almost sin- 
glehanded—created a Haydn revival: and 
who has championed the works of count- 
less contemporary composers 

Grover B. Proctor Jr 
Bloomington, Ind 


You list “even downtown Cleveland” 
among other major cities that great mu- 
sical performers visit. On behalf of all 
other Clevelanders, and especially the 


Cleveland Orchestra, I would like to in- 





MAGICFLASH 
MAKES 

YOUR GIFT 

COMPLETE. 


There's an ITT Magicflash unit 
made especially for the Polaroid® 
One Step and Pronto! 
and for the Kodak EK4 and EK6 
Instant Camera. 


An instant camera makes a great 
Christmas gift. And an ITT 
Magicflash unit makes it even 
better. With an ITT Magicflash you 
always have a flash ready when 
you need it. At only about 1/6th 
the price of a flash from flash bars 
Or flip-flash* 

For the store nearest you that 
Carries the ITT Magicflash, call 
toll-free 


(800) 447-4700 


In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400 


“Excluding cost of Magicflash® unit 


PGW MAGICFLASH, 


Clark, New Jersey 07066 








The mark of success. 





Introducing the Rolfs Designer Collection. A handsome, new concept in 
fashionable leather accessories with the look of success. From Billfolds to 
Brief Cases, each piece in the collection is created with careful attention to 
quality and craftsmanship and features the distinctive Rolfs monogram inside 
and out. Available in new leathers and colors, the Rolfs Designer Collection 
is perfect for the man who has made his mark . . . and wants to show it. 


ROLFS. ..it shows you care. 


West Bend, Wi 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada 
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_Letters 


form you that we continue to have a lead- 

ing orchestra—if not the best—in the 
world 

Marilyn Lurie 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Who's Ripping Off Whom? 
President Carter should examine the 
Government's unfair double-taxation pol- 
icies before accusing the oil companies of 
a “rip-off [Oct. 24]. The Government 
taxes the companies for producing energy, 
and the public for consuming gasoline at 
the pump. It is the Government that is rip- 
ping everyone off with its taxation of both 
the producer and consumer 
Herbert H. Hammer 
New York City 


I am sure the dollars earned in prof- 
its by the oil firms will do more to solve 
our energy problems than the dollars tak- 
en in taxes by the Government 

Alan Wurts 
Houston 


Carter's stand does not upset me one 
bit. It's time for Congress to cease play- 
ing benefactor to the energy interests 
Hasn't anyone noted that the greatest in- 
flationary spirals originate with industries 
whose products have few, if any, realistic 
alternatives with which to compete? 

Wayland L. Spilman 
Fulton, N_Y. 


Carter's “rip-off” press conference re- 
stored my faith that at least there was 
one person willing to take a stand for the 
millions of Americans these oil prices will 
concern most 

Linda H. Toney 
Ellenboro, N.C. 


I remember a time when gas was gas 
and coal was coal, and the word energy 
described Ray Bolger’s dancing, what 
Hershey bars give quickly and a quality 
some admirable folks have more of than 
others 

Ah, technology! 





Judy Boyer 
Tucson, Ariz 





Equality v. Excellence 
You closed your article about the 
Bakke case [Oct. 24] with the hope that 
racial problems can be resolved “through 
the creativity and good will of a society 
committed to equality for all its citizens.” 
I think you meant to say equal op- 


| portunity for all. Equal opportunity can 


be enhanced by the courts. Equality for 
all citizens is a job for the geneticists 

Bill Holt 

Claymont, Del. 

admissions officers, 


Most college 


| thank goodness, don't use just grades and 


test scores in making their decisions. Fac- 
tors such as character and unusual back- 


J 
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grounds are often considered because 
schools know a diverse student body cre- 
ates a more stimulating environment. All 
choices are, by nature, discriminatory. In 
its effort to enroll minorities, the Univer- 
sity of California discriminated in favor 
of heterogeneity, not homogeneity 


Alexander Wolff 


Lucerne, Switzerland 

If Allan Bakke receives a decision in 

his favor, it will eliminate the limited op- 

portunities blacks now have in the most 

important route available to them of at- 

taining a fully competitive existence in 
America: education 

Kevin B. Blackistone 

Evanston, Ill 


To say that reverse discrimination is 
necessary to enforce the 14th Amendment 
is to imply that mediocrity can prevail 
over excellence. The U.S. was not built 
on the premise that excellence can be sac- 
rificed to mediocrity 

Gerald Kappel 
Merrick, N.Y 


To fellow members of minorities who 
| would like to enter the University of Cal- 
ifornia or any other school: study harder 
than Bakke 

| Kenji Nakamura 
San Francisco 


Burning Bias 
Re “Burning Bridges Between Races” 
[Oct. 31}: if you liken the detention of a 
small number of South Africans for pre- 
ventative reasons to “the country’s most 
draconian wave of repression in almost 
two decades,” how would you have de- 
scribed the massive detention of Japa- 
nese-Americans in 1942? 
Your bias is showing 
Carl Noffke 
Information Counselor 
Embassy of South Africa 
| Washington, D.C. 


What's Fair? 

So farmers want a “fair price” for their 
products [Oct. 24]. A fair price is exactly 
what consumers would voluntarily pay in 
a totally free market devoid of any Gov- 
ernment supports. Not one penny more 
If that price is low enough to drive some 
farmers out of business, that simply means 
there are too many inefficient farmers. I'm 
sick of paying for their inefficiency every 
time I go to the grocery store 

Terence Hines 
Eugene, Ore 


My father owns a dairy farm in Penn- 
sylvania and is well acqua.nted with the 
skyrocketing prices of cqguipment, labor 
fertilizer, feed and so on After reading 
your article, I wanted to cal! him and let 
him know how lucky he is A‘ter all the 
sweat and blood and ivve he has poured 
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Dear Tristaca, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter. That's quite an honor 
to be first in your class. I'm very 
proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
but the only classes I’m taking 
now are ballet. Did you get 
all the postcards I sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tned to support her 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money helps give Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to 
school. It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child's photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 


"For the love of a hungry child. 


2S ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIMN: 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

O I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
0 I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ —______ , 


Dear Debbera, 

I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year I was announced as best student 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a 
present from school. How about you, Debbera? 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you 
all my love. From your sponsored child, 


Tristaca 














a = — 

Address 

City . State Zip 
Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Wnte 1407 Yonge. Toronto, 7 
Statement of income and expenses available on request 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 
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into his land, he made some money last 
year: $1,300. 


| Richardson, Texas 





For the Treaties 


I am deeply concerned about the sur- 
vival of the Panama Canal treaties [Oct. 
24). It is not a partisan issue. Indeed, both 
support and opposition cut right across 
the usual party lines. 

A vote in the Senate is not now like- 
ly to come up until some time after the 
first of the year. What worries people fa- 
miliar with Congress is that members of 


Janet H. Mansir | 


7 





the Senate will get so firmly committed | 


against the treaties, in response to pres- 
sures from constituents, that the game 
may be lost before it is ever played. This 
would spell a serious defeat for Ameri- 
can foreign policy 


Board Chairman 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville 


Mutiny in The Bronx 


George Steinbrenner says Billy Mar- 
lin is crazy. Martin thinks Reggie Jack- 
son is “baseball dumb.” Thurman Mun- 
son wants to play in Cleveland. Mike 
Torrez wants to play in Boston [Oct. 24]. 








i 


The 1977 world champion Yankees pro- 

vided more entertainment than Mutiny 
on the Bounty. 

Mike Gooding 

Norfolk 


Wait till next year! 
Terry Rayburn Mitchell 
Chico, Calif. 





Not Eye to Eye 


As a cataract surgeon with 26 years’ 
experience in the field, I take issue with 
your article on lens implants [Oct. 17]. It 
misleads the public by minimizing the 
very formidable risks, which are not nec- 
essarily “less important than their pres- 
ent gain.” While this may be accepted by 
many elderly patients, it is certainly not 
accepted by the majority of cataract sur- 


| geons. The alternatives, such as contact 
Barry Bingham Sr. | 


lenses and even spectacles, are nowhere 

as objectionable as described in the ar- 

ticle. They are, in fact, very much safer, 
as well as proved over the years. 

Alfred E. Mamelok, M.D. 

New York City 


Like all advances in medicine, lens 
implant surgery has its critics. Some who 
state that implants have not been time- 
tested are wrong. Doctors have been suc- 
cessfully implanting lenses for nearly 25 





— 4 
years. You refer to the possibility that an 
intraocular lens may become dislocated 
and cause visual loss. I have performed 
nearly 1,000 implants, both as a primary 
procedure at the time of cataract extrac- 
tion and on occasion as a secondary pro- 
cedure months or years following the orig- 
inal operation. Dislocation of implants is 
rare. While no surgery is free of possible 
complications, lens implants simply don’t 
lead to vision loss 





Lyle Moses, M.D. 
Cleveland 


To Your Health 


Re Indian Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai’s practice of drinking his own urine 
each morning [Oct. 24]: I too began this | 
custom while living in India and have 
faithfully maintained it for the past 
twelve years, gaining a sense of vigor that 
few of my contemporaries (I am 74) can | 
match. 

Fellow Indians who also partake of 
this “cistern of life’ must certainly fare 
better than those who drink from the 
hopelessly polluted Ganges River 

Harish Jirmoun 
New Bern, N.C. 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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Where is it written that 
direct drive has to cost an arm and a leg? 


Nowhere. 

Which is why the new Kenwood KD-2070, 
with the superior direct drive performance, 
sells for the reasonable price of $140* 

The KD-2070's specs are impressive. Wow 
and flutter is less than 0.04% (WRMS). Rum- 
ble is better than —65 dB (DIN weighted). 

As for its features, we designed a new 
S-shaped low-friction tone arm to give you 
superb tonal quality, and built in a strobo- 
scope with a variable speed adjust. 


As for its styling, you provide the adjectives. 


The high-performance Kenwood KD-2070. 
The direct drive turntable that won't cost 
you an arm and a leg. 

Only an arm. 


“Nationally advertised value. Actual prices are established 


by Kenwood dealers. Cartridge optional 


KENWOOD 


For the Kenwood Dealer nearest you, see your Yellow Poges. 
or write Kenwood, 15777 S Broodway, Gardena, CA 90248 
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For over 50 years, we've 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 
in real copper pot stills. With 








Suntory Royal. 
astof Scotch. 


tedious, painstaking control. 

To let it age and mellow, 
we Store the distillate in 
genuine white oak barrels, 
delicately steeped in sherry. 

After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be- 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very Same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 


Suntory Royal 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


13 mg. “tar,”1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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Avis 
Buy-A-Car 


It’s where we sell used 
Avis Rent A Cars. 


You probably didn’t know that Avis sells cars. But we do. 
Young Used Cars. Most are 1- and 2-year-olds from our 
program. 






rental fleet. Kept young in the Avis maintenance 


AVIS 





Plus 2- and 3-year-olds Avis leased. 
Most have a 12-month/12,000- 
mile limited power-train warranty. 
With the extras you want: like air 
and power all around. Wide selec- 
tion. Surprisingly low priced. 
Buy-A-Car from Avis. 


Next best thing to a new car. Young Used Cars. 
For nearest location, call 800-331-1212. For Sale. 


$100 DISCOUNT! with this ad you get $100 off at participating locations 
Offer expires 1/31/78, Void when other discounts are applied 


“Eumi 


The name you'll hear most often when 
you ask for the finest in movie equipment. 

















Eumig is the world’s largest manufacturer of Super 8 
pas: tie projectors, also offering an exceptional 
line of Super 8 cameras—all with more features per 
dollar, and fully warranted for three years! 










The Eumig 820 Sonomatic is the world’s 
first programmable Super 8 
sound projector. It lets you 
record and edit sound dur- 
ing projection with com- 
puter-like precision. The 
Eumig Macro Sound 65XL 
features the longest zoom 
ratio ever available ona 
low light macro sound 
camera: an unprecedented 
6.5tol. 


Call toll free (800-645-4176) 
for the name of your local dealer. (In N.Y. 516-466-6533.) 









“Void where prohibited by law 
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eumig 


Win a fabulous free trip for two 
to Vienna or 99 other prizes. « 


Ask your Eumig for 


lity in Motion 5. 
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Keeping Them Guessing 


The economy is strong, but businessmen fret about Carter’s policies 


ccording to an old adage on Wall 
Street, the stock market can deal 
with good news and bad, but it 
cannot tackle uncertainty. Last 
week the market was coping with little 
but uncertainty, most of it emanating 
from the Oval Office 
Jimmy Carter was in the midst of a 
deepening crisis of confidence with busi- 
nessmen—and, to a growing extent, with 
the public—over his handling of the econ- 
omy. During the President’s nine months 
in Office, the economy has in fact per- 
formed quite well. But in the past few 
weeks, economic growth has slackened, 
the unemployment rate has stubbornly re- 
fused to edge downward, and inflation has 
begun to pick up speed—not enough to 
justify fears of a downturn but enough to 
convince many economists, bankers and 
executives that Carter still has no clear 
idea as to what to do about the economy 
In addition, businessmen are profoundly 


14 — 


disturbed by the disagreement between 
the White House and crusty, conservative 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns, 
who is widely respected in the business 
community. Fearing stepped-up inflation, 
Burns wants to slow the growth of the 
money supply. Carter's liberal economic 
advisers argue that too tight a rein may 
send the economy into a tailspin 

There were also a number of things 
going on in Washington that could cost 
businessmen billions of dollars, but no one 
knew for sure how many. Carter signed 
into law a measure increasing the $2.30 
an hour minimum wage to $2.65 in 1978 
and, by steps, to $3.35 in 1981. Congress 
wrangled over a Social Security tax in- 
crease that by 1982 could be draining a 
total of $180 billion a year from workers 
and their employers. The energy program 
was being debated by a House-Senate con- 
ference committee. With hard bargaining 


| On the energy legislation about to begin 


| this week, the President put off his sched- 


uled nine-nation trip abroad so that he 
could be on hand for the showdown. The 
postponement only served to make his 
Administration look more confused and 
rudderless than ever 

The stock market reacted to all these 
uncertainties in predictable fashion: it 
sank. The Dow Jones industrial average, 
the market’s most widely watched barom- 
eter, plunged dizzily to 800.85, its lowest 
level in two years. The drop is particu- 
larly unsettling because investors regard 
the 800 level as a psychological barrier; 
once it is breached, they fear an even 
steeper fall. By week’s end the market had 
recovered slightly, to a closing Dow av- 
erage of 809.94. Nonetheless, since New 
Year’s Eve the Dow has plummeted 
194.71 points, an astonishing slide. Clear- 
ly the nosediving stock market is trying 
to deliver an unpleasant message to the 
nation 
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On one level, Wall Street was re- 


Department reported that the unemploy- 
ment rate for October was basically un- 
changed, at the disappointingly high rate 
of 7%. Wholesale prices jumped .8% in 
the same month, the biggest increase since 
April and an augury that inflation’s rate 
might be quickening. Reflecting similar 
| worries, the Federal 
again stepped hard on the monetary 
brakes by selling Government securities 
to drain bank reserves and raise the cost 
of borrowing. With oil imports propelling 
the U.S. balance of trade deficit toward 


lar last week skidded sharply against the 
| Japanese yen, the West German mark 
and the Swiss franc. “Economically,” con- 
ceded a White House aide, “it’s been a rot- 
ten week for the Administration. I mean 
it’s bad enough to have businessmen and 
stockholders causing all sorts of commo- 
tion without having to worry about in- 
ternational money managers in London 


and Zurich too.” 
M ness and financial community's 

deepening lack of confidence in 
Jimmy Carter’s management of the econ- 
omy. Says Du Pont Chairman Irving Sha- 
piro: “I still think he is a man of great 
ability. But he let himself get diverted by 
political slogans rather than sticking to 
his knitting.” Adds James M. Howell, 
chief economist for the First National 
Bank of Boston: “Businessmen thrive on 
certainty. The President has bitten off 
half a dozen big projects, and all of 
them generate a tremendous amount of 
uncertainty.” 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill, who is 
trying hard to get those big projects 
through Congress for Carter, is well aware 
of the business community’s concern. 
O'Neill went up to Springfield, Mass., last 
week to address a business group, and he 
was shaken by the visceral animosity he 
found toward Carter. ““He’s got them ina 


ore fundamentally, the stock 
market is mirroring the busi- 


many balls in the air.” 

Thus businessmen are unusually cau- 
tious these days in planning for the fu- 
ture. According to a McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey, they intend to increase real spending 
—that is, after allowing for inflation—on 
new plant and equipment next year by 
only 3%. That would represent a sharp 


8%, which economists consider insuffi- 
cient. Indeed, the Administration had 
hoped for an 8% to 10% increase in cap- 
ital spending next year to keep produc- 
tion growing, bring down unemployment 
and continue the nation’s recovery from 
the deep recession of 1973-75. 

To a growing extent, the business- 
men’s pessimism is shared by the general 
public. A New York 
Times—CBS News poll re- 
leased last week showed 
Carter’s overall approval 

rating slipping to 55% in 
Lu 





sponding to some bad news. The Labor | 


Reserve System | 


an alarming $30 billion this year, the dol- | 





dither,” said the Speaker. “He’s got too | 


drop from this year’s increase of about | 











y" 





late October, down from 62% in July. Oth- 
er polls detect an even deeper public mal- | 
aise. Of the people surveyed by the Cal- 
ifornia poll, only 29% thought Carter was 
doing a good job as President. The Har- 


| ris poll found in October that only 26% 


of the public approved of Carter’s han- 
dling of the economy, down from 46% in 
May. Moreover, 54% of those surveyed 
thought that the country was in a reces- 
sion—a view not held by economists but 
one that indicates the depth of the pub- 


Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 





Heartburn at the monthl ly luncheons. 




































| businessmen and economists. 


lic’s unease. Actually, the economy has 
performed impressively since the reces- 
sion ended in early 1975, and it has con- | 
tinued to do so through the Carter pres- 
idency. By next year the U.S. should have 
a $2 trillion economy. Real gross nation- 
al product is expected to rise by at least 
5% this year, for a total of about 15% 
since the bottom of the recession. Unem- 
ployment has fallen by two percentage 
points during those same 2% years. In- 
flation was cut to an annual rate of 4.2% 
in the three months ending in Septem- 
ber, down from 12.2% in 1974. Major re- 
tailers report that sales surged in Octo- 
ber, presaging a good Christmas shopping 
season. Says Charles Schultze, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers: 
“The recent economic performance of the 
USS. is in many respects the envy of oth- 
er industrial nations. Yet there appears 
to be less confidence in the future health 
of the American economy here at home 
than there is abroad.” 

This perception is shared by many 
General 
Motors Chairman Thomas Aquinas Mur- 
phy regards the economy as “in the midst 
of a balanced expansion.” Both Murphy 
and Chrysler Chairman John Riccardo, 
in fact, predict that the 1978 model year 
(running from October 1977 to September 
1978) will bring record sales of more than 
15 million cars and trucks. (The previous 
high, set in 1973, was 14 million.) Irwin 
Kellner, economist at New York’s Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Bank, agrees that the 
economy is “in fine shape.” Adds Econ- 
omist Herbert Neil of Chicago’s Harris 
Trust: “A solid recovery is going on.” 

So why the gloom over the economy? 
Why the stock market bust? One reason 
is widespread fears about next year. Busi- 
nessmen and economists interviewed by 
TIME last week generally agreed that real 
G.N.P. will slow to a growth rate of about 
4.3% in 1978, unemployment will remain 
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stuck at about 7%, and inflation will in- 
crease to something over 6%. More im- 
portant, almost all of them fear that the 
economy will run into an air pocket dur- 
ing the second half of next year—just 
about the time the impact of the new en- 
ergy and Social Security taxes starts to 
be felt. Says Albert Cox, president of 
Merrill Lynch Economics: “Economic 


hobgoblins of all shapes and sizes are | 


everywhere.” 


Ost worrisome of all, though, is 
Carter's continuing failure to set 
a strong direction on economic 
policy. “We're adrift,” com- 
plains Wisconsin Democrat Henry Reuss, 


| chairman of the House Banking Commit- 


tee. “Carter will never win businessmen’s 
confidence by saying that he wants to be 


| loved. What businessmen respect, rightly, 


is mastery.” 

One way for Carter to demonstrate 
control would be to give some clear sig- 
nals on the tax package that he keeps 
postponing as the energy debate drags on 
in Congress. Carter originally wanted to 
combine a tax cut (to stimulate the econ- 
omy) with wide-ranging reforms (to make 
the Internal Revenue system simpler and 
fairer). But-some of his ideas, including 
taxing capital gains at full rates and cut- 
ting in half the tax deduction for the fa- 
bled three-martini lunch, stirred intense 
Opposition among businessmen. More- 
over, many Congressmen do not want to 
tackle anything as controversial as the tax 
system in an election year. Says Tip 
O'Neill, without a trace of doubt: “The 
House is not going to pass a tax-reform 
bill next year.” 

As a result, Carter will have to re- 


| draft his program. Strangely enough, how- 


ever, he has not spent any time on it since 
mid-October. Says one tax-policy maker 
“Work has slowed down, and we're wait- 
ing for some decisions from the White 


Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 


“A rotten week for the Administration.” 


House.” In the end, Administration aides 
expect Carter to split his tax program into 
two parts. Next year he will probably pro- 
pose some minor, face-saving reforms, 
such as a substantial tax cut and the elim- 
ination of the deduction for gasoline taxes, 
that would help offset the effects of the 
new energy and Social Security taxes. The 
size of the cut has not been determined, 
but it may be larger than the Treasury De- 
partment’s proposed net cuts of $15 bil- 
| lion. Then, in 1979, Carter could send 
| Congress a tax bill that included his most 
controversial ideas for reform, among 
them taxing capital gains as regular in- 
come, limiting the deduction for home- 
mortgage interest to $10,000 a year, and 





| er hide their disagreement with Burns’ | 


| he regards as inflationary. 


not permitting corporations to defer tax- 
es on their income from abroad. 

In addition, the business community 
wants Carter to take a strong stand 
against inflation, which many executives 
fear more than anything else. On this 
score, the Administration has damaged it- 
self in their eyes by feuding with Arthur 
Burns, 73, whose four-year term as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve expires Jan 
31. Burns has emerged as a champion in 
the battle against inflation, and virtually 
all the businessmen interviewed by TIME 
say that Carter could greatly restore their 
confidence in the Administration by re- 
appointing him. The conservative Burns 
has been at loggerheads with the more lib- 
eral economists in the White House over 
the rapidly growing money supply, which | 


or months, Burns has come close 
to giving Carter and his top eco- 
nomic advisers heartburn at their 
monthly luncheon discussions on 
the economy. Says an Administration 
aide: “With his professorial style, he lec- 
tures them all on the dangers of infla- 
tion. They've heard it all before, but he 
repeats it every month.” Indeed, top Ad- 
ministration economic advisers no long- 





handling of monetary policy 

AL issue is a complicated bit of mon- 
etary theory known as velocity, which 
deals with how fast money changes hands. 
A fast rate means that the money supply 
—total checking account deposits and 
cash in circulation—can be permitted to 
grow slowly yet still keep the economy 
rolling in high gear. Burns maintains that 
velocity is high at present and that, at 
the same time, the money supply is grow- 
ing too quickly; it was up $1.4 billion in | 
the week ending Oct. 26. Thus the Fed- 
eral Reserve has been increasing short- 
term interest rates to slow the increase in 
the money supply. On the 
other hand, CEA Chair- 
= man Schultze, the Admin- 
istration’s most vocal crit- 
ic of Burns, holds that 
velocity is declining and 
that if the Fed does not in- 
& crease the money supply, 
interest rates will shoot up 
= and the economy will be 
in danger of going into a 
recessionary tailspin. 

In the growing con- 
flict, members of the Ad- 
ministration have criti- 
cized Burns’ policies on | 
four occasions, and the | 
hard-nosed Fed chairman 
has replied in kind. In his 
view, business profits are 
too low, and something 
must be done to increase 
them to prevent economic 
recovery from _petering 
out. Two weeks ago he 
declared: “Anyone who 
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wonders why capital spending has been 
so halting or why stock prices have be- 
haved so poorly for so long would be well 
advised to study this dismal record of what 
American business has been earning.” In- 
deed, a Wall Street Journal survey last 
week found that analysts expect corpo- 
rate balance sheets to take a turn for the 
worse next year, which could mean a fur- 
ther slash in capital-investment plans and 
| even a cut in dividends 

Like many other economists, liberal 
and conservative, Burns compares the 
present situation with that of the early 
1960s and reaches for the same magic so- 
lution: “bold” tax cuts. After all, the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson tax cut of 1964 ushered in 
the fondly remembered boom of the mid- 
dle and late "60s. Why not try again? 
Burns urges reductions for individuals and 





here is no better tonic for a President 

in trouble than a tour of the horizon 
aboard Air Force One. Red-carpet wel- 
comes and cheering crowds in far-off 
places boost his morale and make him a 
world statesman, not just a politician, to 
the folks back home. Jimmy Carter pre- 
scribed for himself precisely that tonic 
last September: he was suffering a de- 
cline in the polls, and his closest ad- 
viser, Bert Lance, was fighting a losing 
battle for his job. Carter planned to visit 
nine countries in eleven days, Starting 
Nov. 22. But last week he decided to 
call off the four-continent whirlwind 
—and thus became the first President to 
unpack his bags on the eve of a major, an- 
nounced foreign trip since Dwight Ei- 
senhower was prevented from going to 
Japan in 1960 because of anti-American 
riots by left-wing Japanese students 

Carter's reason for the dramatic 
change in plans: his energy program, the 
No. | item on his agenda, was nearing a 
crisis point in Congress. Whether his pro- 
posals would be accepted, he felt, depend- 
ed on his being on hand to cajole wa- 
vering legislators. How would it look, his 
political advisers asked, if the President 
were off motorcading through the streets 
of Lagos, Nigeria, or lunching with the 
Shah of Iran when they were frantically 
trying to reach him on the phone so that 
he could talk to a recalcitrant Senator? 
For weeks Carter had been underscoring 
his concern about the fate of the energy 
bill by threatening to sacrifice his trip 
abroad for the sake of a last-minute, all- 
out onslaught on Capitol Hill. The threat 
had become a promise, and it was a prom- 
ise he had to keep 

At 7:30 Friday morning, Carter met 
with Vice President Walter Mondale, Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance and National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski in 
the Oval Office for an hour and 25 min- 
utes. They confronted three options: go 
ahead with the trip, cancel it, or postpone 
it until late December or early January, 





corporations and, to spur business spend- 
ing on plant and equipment, liberalized 
tax depreciation rules and a higher in- 
vestment tax credit than the current 10% 

Some hands in Washington suspect 
that Burns has encouraged the argument 
with the White House to rally business- 
men behind him, thereby improving his 
chances for reappointment. or at least 
making it more likely that his successor 
will not be too liberal. Administration 
aides say Carter has not even begun to 
consider whether to keep Burns. That is 
January’s decision, they say, not Novem- 
ber’s. But postponement of a decision on 
Burns, just like the delay on the tax pack- 
age, unsettles the business community and 
adds to the forces that are lessening 
chances for a robust economy in the sec- 
ond year of the Carter Administration. @ 


Carter Decides to Stay Home 
He puts off a big trip to fight a big battle 





| Brzezinski in his White House office 





A grab bag with no common theme. 
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before Congress reconvenes. They settled 
on the third option, recognizing that be- 
cause of the difficulty in lining up so many 
heads of state, Carter might have to visit 
the nine nations in two separate journeys 

The postponement is an embarrass- 
ment to the entire Administration, since 
it contributes to the impression of a Chief 
Executive who is losing control of events 
The switch in plans was a particular dis- 
appointment to Brzezinski, who had mas- 
terminded the trip. But it came as some- 
thing of a relief to many of Carter's aides, 
including Vance, who all along had ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the expedition, even 
though Vance defended it in public. Dur- 
ing last year’s presidential campaign, Car- 
ter said he would not travel abroad in his 
first year in office. Yet he had already at- 
tended the London summit in May, and 
here he was preparing to plunge into a 
grab bag of nations (Brazil, Venezuela, Ni- 
geria, Saudi Arabia, India, Iran, France. 
Poland and Belgium) with little hope of 
emerging with a common theme or co- 
herent message. The inclusion of Brazil 
and Iran ruled out an overall emphasis 
on human rights, and the European por- 
tion made it difficult to bill the exercise 
as a courtesy call on the Third World 
Brzezinski spoke of highlighting “our 
emerging relationships,” but that ratio- 
nale evoked little enthusiasm at Foggy 
Bottom. “Typical Brzezinski,” scoffed one 
State Department official. “He has no at- 
tention span, so he has the President 
jumping around like a frog.” 


n the places where Carter intended to 
land, word of the cancellation produced 
disappointment, naturally enough. War- 
saw’s two main Western-built hotels, the 
Forum and the Victoria Inter-Continen- 
tal, have long been refusing tourist book- 
ings for the two weeks beginning Nov 
24, and a brand-new press club was to be 
specially opened for Carter's arrival, The 
government of Edward Gierek had high 
hopes that the visit would produce tan- 
gible benefits in trade and other econom- 
ic exchanges. In Brazil, the change of 
plans added a layer of glare ice to an al- 
ready chilly relationship. The Brazilians 
had hoped that Carter's visit would ease 
tensions—centering on nuclear prolifer- 
ation and human rights—between the two 
countries, Carter created another kind of 
scheduling problem for himself in Paris 
Unless he can cash his rain check by ear- 
ly 1978, the President will run smack into 
France’s March elections; the French left 
might well accuse him of giving an un- 
fair boost to President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing and his allies 
In addition, now that the trip has been 
postponed, Carter is in more danger of ap- 
pearing paralyzed in the eyes of some for- 
eign observers. While he may have given 
himself no choice but to stay home this 
month, he has raised even higher the 
stakes—and the visibility—of his gambit 
on behalf of his energy bill. Now, if he 
is still unable to get the energy package 
he wants, his failure will have a world- 
wide audience. a) 
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Helms Makes a Deal 


Ex-CIA chief's conviction shows shift in attitudes about spying 


Oo ne of the touchiest problems inherit- 
ed by the Carter Administration was 
the case of former CIA Director Richard 
M. Helms. It brought into play questions 
of national security loyalty, perjury and 
In some ways, the future of the intelligence 
agency and its directors. Last week the 
case was settled in a manner that did not 
completely satisfy anybody but seemed a 
thoroughly reasonable compromise 
Helms’ difficulties date back to 1973 
when the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was weighing his nomination as 
U.S. Ambassador to Iran. Twice the com- 
mittee quizzed him in closed sessions 


about covert U.S. efforts to prevent Sal- 


f 
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After a scolding and a suspended sentence, Lawyer Williams and Helms leave court 


bargaining with Helms and his attorney 
the celebrated Edward Bennett Williams 
Helms’ lawyer maintained that if his cli- 
ent went to trial on more serious charges 
an adequate defense would require that 
national secrets be divulged. This was an 
ironic shift: throughout his long career 
Helms had taken many risks—even put- 
ting his life on the line when he had been 
a covert agent—to protect the nation’s 
secrets 

Bell took the threat seriously. He told 
Williams that if Helms would plead nolo 
contendere (no contest)—in reality an ad- 
mission of guilt—to the misdemeanors 
the Justice Department would support 





Seeking the line between a public accounting and an operational imperative 


vador Allende Gossens from becoming 
President of Chile in 1970. Twice Helms 
in effect lied 

Jimmy Carter's Justice Department 
could have chosen not to prosecute the 
now retired ambassador at all or, at the 
Opposite extreme, to charge him with two 
felony counts of perjury, each carrying a 
maximum five-year prison sentence and 
a $2,000 fine. The department took a mid- 
dle course, charging the 64-year-old 
Helms with two misdemeanor counts of 
failing to answer senatorial questions “ful- 
ly, completely and accurately.” The pen- 
alty on each count is 30 days toa year in 
Jail and a fine of $100 to $1,000 

Carter and Attorney General Griffin 
Bell hit on that solution after months of 
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Helms’ insistence that his accumulated 
federal pension rights be protected, and 
would recommend that he not be impris- 
oned. This bargain was intended to en- 
sure that no national secrets would be en- 
dangered at a trial. At the same time. it 
would demonstrate that the Carter Ad- 
ministration is in accord with Congress 
that even CIA chiefs are accountable to 
both the public and the law 

After Helms agreed to cop the plea 
and all details were worked out, the Jus- 
tice Department whisked him into the 
federal courtroom of Judge Barrington D 
Parker in Washington without notice. As- 
sistant Attorney General Benjamin R 
Civiletti presented a three-page “‘state- 
ment of facts” to which Helms had agreed 





In essence it said that when Helms tes 
ified on Feb. 7, 1973, and March 6, 197: 
he was fully aware that the CIA in 197 
had secretly funded anti-Allende propa 
ganda, financed groups opposed to Allen 
de. applied economic pressure on Chil 
military forces to thwart Allende’ 
selection, and discussed with the Inter 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp 
the support of candidates opposing Allen 
de. The actions had been approved by the 
40 Committee of the National Securit) 
Council under President Richard Nixon 
But Helms had testified that the CIA hac 
not tried to influence the election. All the 
efforts failed in any event, as Allende wor 
narrowly in September 1970 


can 


e iviletti told the judge the misdemean- 
or no-contest plea was “fair and just.” 
Bringing Helms to trial, he said, “would 
involve tremendous costs to the United 
States and might jeopardize national se- 
crets.” Helms, moreover, had “performed 
outstanding services to the United States 
Government” during “a most distin- 
guished career.” 

On his lawyer's advice, Helms made 
a personal plea to Judge Parker. During 
his Senate testimony, he said, “I found 
myself in a position of conflict. I had 
sworn my oath to preserve certain secrets 

I didn’t want to lie. I didn’t want to 
mislead the committee. I was simply try- 
ing to find my way through a very dif- 
ficult situation in which I found myself.” 
Helms said he nonetheless agreed with 
the charges against him, although he un- 
derstood “there is to be no jail sentence 
and I will be able to continue to get my 
pension from the U.S. Government.” 

Parker thereupon jolted Helms, Wil- 
liams and Civiletti by declining to wrap 
up the deal right then and there. When 
Williams demurred, Parker asked: “You 
had hoped that I would sentence him to- 
day?” Replied Williams: “Both the Gov- 
ernment and I had hoped that you would 
do that.” The judge was not to be hur- 
ried. “Well, Mr. Williams, I am like a 
ship without a rudder. I am a fish out of 
the sea. I do not have any report or any- 
thing to aid me in sentencing.” 

Four days later, Parker's courtroom 
was jammed with reporters and spectators 
as he made his decision. The judge came 
on like a tiger, scolding Helms. “You now 
stand before this court.in disgrace and 
shame There are those employed in 
the intelligence-security community who 
feel that they have a license to operate 
freely outside the dictates of the law 
No one, whatever his position, is above 
the law.” Then Parker turned pussycat 
He meekly accepted the prearranged deal, 
fining Helms $2,000 and suspending a 
two-year sentence. Outside the court. 
Helms declared: “I don’t feel disgraced 
at all.” Added Williams: “He is going to 
wear this conviction like a badge of hon- 
or. He'll wear it like a banner.” 

The plea bargain came under imme- 
diate attack. Said Democratic Senator 
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Cost efficient. Yet, with all this, 
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The Nation 








Frank Church, chairman ofa Senate com- 


Chile: “I thought there was to be an end 
to the double standard of justice for the 
big shots. Apparently, Helms was just too 
hot to handle.” Republican Senator How- 
ard Baker, a member of the Church com- 
mittee, was more sympathetic. The case, 
said Baker, was “handled about as well 
as it could have been under the 
| circumstances.” 


ex-director was the victim ofa change 
in the rules in the middle of the game. 
Walter Pforzheimer, who retired in 1974 
as the CIA’s assistant general counsel, 
notes that from the time the agency was 
created in 1947, members were not re- 
quired to answer any questions about op- 
erations—unless the questions were posed 


sight committee. When “outsiders” on 
other congressional committees asked 
| troublesome questions, says Pforzheimer, 
CIA personnel referred them to the chair- 
men of the House and Senate Armed Ser- 
vices and Appropriations subcommittees, 
which had oversight duties. “I have nev- 
er heard ofa case where the director failed 
to answer the questions of our oversight 
committees,” insists Pforzheimer. “I know 
| Dick lived up to that.” John A. McCone, 
who directed the agency from 1961 to 
1965, agrees that Helms’ mistake was in 
consenting to testify on sensitive CIA mat- 
ters before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which was not one of the 
oversight committees. Some sources sug- 
gest that Helms so badly wanted to be- 
come Ambassador to Iran that he let am- 
bition cloud his judgment. 

Not surprisingly, other former CIA di- 
rectors were sympathetic to Helms. 


been dismissed.” William Colby said that 
“Mr. Helms was trying to keep a secret 
as he was supposed to” under presidential 
direction and was caught in a change in 
which “American intelligence is going to 
operate under American law.” Energy 
Secretary James Schlesinger insisted, “It 
is a shame that Dick Helms should have 
been in court at all. It would have been a 
national disgrace had the outcome been 
more severe. He should treat the episode 
like a dueling scar—it underscores his ser- 
vice to his country.” 

The debate is far from over. The law 
requires that witnesses testify truthfully 
before congressional committees—but it 
does not require that Congressmen keep 
their mouths shut. Even when testifying 
before the congressional oversight com- 
mittee, a CIA chief might be uneasy about 
blowing the cover of a current operation 
or exposing the methods and personnel 
of past projects. Despite the Helms case, 
drawing the line between an ultimate pub- 
lic accounting and a current operational 
imperative will always remain a difficult 
task for those who direct clandestine op- 
erations abroad. ge 





Ho. sympathizers argued that the | 


by the appropriate congressional over- | 


George Bush said the case “should have | 


mittee that had probed CIA activities in | 








The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 


Staying a Step Ahead of Them 


| > gerucahg Helms may be the closest thing to a master spy that America can 
claim. He was not a James Bond, roaming the world in exotic machines, 
wooing (and always winning) dazzling women, vanquishing villains beneath the 
sea and in the air. Perhaps he came closer to “M,” Bond’s legendary boss who 
sent 007 on his journeys down the world’s back alleys. But even in the courtroom 
last week where Helms was given his $2,000 fine and suspended sentence for mis- 
leading Senators about the CIA’s efforts to keep Salvador Allende Gossens from 
becoming President of Chile, there was the smell of adventure about him. 

Though Helms retired from the intelligence business in 1973, his mind and 
his heart still explore the world, striking flinty sparks when they encounter in the 
newspapers old adversaries from the Kremlin or East Germany or Cuba. For 31 
years Dick Helms fought the silent war with terrorists, killers, subversives, guer- 
rillas and power maniacs who would have smashed their way to authority. Crisp 
handkerchief tucked in his glen-plaid breast pocket, shod in Ivy League loafers, 
Helms stayed a step or two ahead of them all. He was faster, sharper and, yes, at 
times more brutal. If he had not been he would have been fired. 

So in the warm, moist nights of last week, Dick Helms sipped a little Iranian 
vodka (straight over ice) and played a little bridge with his family (he made four 
spades with ease). He lunched with old agency colleagues, who gave him a long, 

newyorx times Standing ovation and, over his protests, 
passed around a pot for money to help 
him pay his fine. He seemed to be wry- 
ly accepting the next chapter of a spy’s 
life. Instead of a medal for brilliant, 
selfless service, he was convicted of a 
misdemeanor. 

What neither Congress nor the bu- 
reaucracy could take away from Helms 
was three decades of memories, chal- 
lenge and exhilaration—a record be- 
yond the grasp of people like Senator 
Frank Church, an unrelenting Helms 
critic. Helms helped tug the strings 
that toppled the left-leaning Mossa- 
degh in Iran and brought 25 years of 
comparative stability to that nation. 
His thumbprint is somewhere in the 
overthrow of Guatemala’s Jacobo Ar- 
benz, an open Communist sympathizer 
and another destabilizing force in the 
fragile years after World War II. 
Helms worked on the U-2 project, 
which brought us our first aerial photographic views of Soviet military capability 
and later warned us of the Cuban missile crisis. He was part of the undercover se- 
duction of Soviet Spies Oleg Penkovsky and Pyotr Popov, the former passing 
along a manual on the field operation of Russian nuclear missiles. 

Helms loved the big tunnel that the spooks dug into East Germany in 
1956 so that they could tap into the phone cables. For months USS. intel- 
ligence was able to listen to secrets that reached all the way back to Moscow. 
When he tells that one, Helms breaks into a big grin. It cost next to nothing. 
Not a life was lost. 

Ten days before the 1967 war in the Middle East, Helms sent Lyndon John- 
son a memo saying that war was coming. At one of L.B.J.’s Tuesday lunches 
the next year, Helms quietly told the President that Soviet forces on the border 
of Czechoslovakia had topped off their gas tanks, issued ammunition and would 
soon roll to crush Dubéek liberalism. The only thing Helms did not know was 
the exact moment the men in the Kremlin would make up their mind to move. 
They did that night. 

Helms was involved in putting up the first photo satellite after the U-2 had 
been discovered and downed. In his time the Glomar Explorer, the ship de- 
signed to raise the sunken Soviet submarine and its nuclear secrets in the Pa- 
cific, was conceived and put into motion. And there was lots more. 

So in the end it cost him two thousand bucks. Probably a bargain as things 
go in the spy business. 








Chile’s Allende shortly before his death 
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The Nation 





The Honorable Schoolboy 





F or years intelligence operatives in 
Moscow and Washington have tend- 
ed to regard “peaceful coexistence,” and 
more recently détente, as a continuation 
of the cold war by other means. Spies have 
used the proliferation of official contacts 
between East and West to move back and 
forth, and counterspies have reacted ac- 
cordingly. Ever since a Soviet-American 
student exchange program was estab- 
lished in 1958, the FBI, which is responsi- 
ble for counterespionage in the U\S., has 
been on the lookout for agents of the So- 
viet secret police, or KGB, operating un- 
dercover as visiting students and scholars. 


Earlier this year the FBI botched an at- 
tempt to blackmail a Soviet student into 


becoming an informant. Soviet and 
American officials have tried to prevent 
publicity, but TIME has learned that the 
incident provoked protests from the So- 
viet embassy in Washington and gener- 
ated tensions between the FBI and State 
Department that are still unresolved. 

The target of the FBI operation was 
Andrei Robertovich Lusis, 37, a postdoc- 
toral exchange student who did research 
on metal oxides in the physics department 
at Cornell University during the 1976-77 
academic year. Lusis’ age made him sus- 
pect to the FBI: Wasn’t he a little old to 
be just another schoolboy? the bureau 
asked itself. Perhaps his studies back in 
the U.S.S.R. had included microphotog- 
raphy and other spooky skills at a special 
KGB training center. The bureau placed 


him under surveillance. 














An FBI effort to recruit by blackmail backfires 


In April, the FBI learned that Lusis 
planned to visit three other Soviet stu- 
dents at their apartment near Boston Col- 
lege. Living near by was a Boston Col- 
lege graduate student, a woman in her 
20s, who had taken on assignments for 
the bureau on a part-time basis. FBI field 
agents asked her to get to know Lusis and 
his companions in hopes of obtaining in- 
formation. She got to know one of the stu- 
dents and joined the group for a drink, 
then stayed with the party as it moved to 
another apartment, where more liquor 
was served. 

According to the woman, some time 
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during that evening she was drugged, and 
woke up naked in bed with Lusis, who 
was trying to rape her. She claims that 
she pushed him away, got dressed, ran 
out of the apartment and reported the at- 
tempted rape to her FBI superiors. 

At this point, the FBI field office in 
Boston turned the case over to bureau 
headquarters in Washington. James Ad- 
ams, assistant to lame-duck Director 
Clarence Kelley, was responsible for the 
decision to recruit Lusis as an agent or, if 
it turned out he was already working for 
the KGB, to “turn” him, through black- 
mail, into a double agent. Routinely, the 
agency notified the State Department of 
its plans. 

The State Department, which had ob- 
jected to FBI tactics in the past, was par- 
ticularly displeased by the timing of the 
Lusis case. Soviet-American relations 


were deteriorating dangerously. Secreta: 
ig dang y ry 
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of State Cyrus Vance and his a 
were regrouping after their disastrous 
week in Moscow in March and prepar- 
ing to meet Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko in Geneva in May. The 
U.S.S.R. desk at State argued strenuously 
that the FBI's proposed blackmail attempt 
threatened to jeopardize Soviet-American 
relations at the worst possible time. The 
CIA supported State, noting it had noth- 
ing in its files to indicate Lusis was a KGB 
“heavy.” But, exercising its license to con- 
duct domestic counterespionage, the FBI 
decided to go ahead anyway. 

Agents confronted Lusis with the 
woman's accusation of attempted rape. 
He was in deep trouble, they warned; he 
faced criminal charges in the U.S. and dis- 
grace, possibly punishment, back in the 
U.S.S.R. But, if he became an informant 
about Soviet activities in the U.S. and con- 
tinued to cooperate with American intel- 
ligence when he returned home, the af- 
fair could be hushed up. 

In this case, at least, the schoolboy re- 
mained honorable. He reported the FBI's 
threat to the Soviet embassy in Washing- 
ton, which in turn protested to the State 
Department. Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher complained to the 
White House about the FBI's disregard of 
the State Department, and Joseph Duf- 
fey, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, took the 
matter up with Vice President Walter 
Mondale. At least one indignant official 
accused FBI hard-liners of deliberately 
trying to sabotage détente. Much more 
likely, FBI bureaucrats were stubbornly, 
and ham-handedly, doing what they con- 
sidered to be their job. 


or upshot: the incident contributed 
to the establishment of a high-level 
interagency committee to coordinate all 
Government initiatives that might affect 
U.S.-Soviet relations. No further attempts 
were made to recruit Lusis, and he re- 
turned to the U.S.S.R. in June. But the 
running feud still goes on between the 
State Department and the FBI over wheth- 
er Soviet exchange students should be fair 
game for recruitment attempts. Vance 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski have discussed 
the possibility of new policy guidelines to 
govern FBI counterespionage operations. 

While relatively few cases come to 
light, such incidents are quite common 
on both sides. Just how common became 
clear last month, when the U.S. sharply 
protested a crude attempt by the KGB to 
blackmail a Polish-born American dip- 
lomat, Constantine Warvariv, 53, using 
prefabricated evidence of wartime collab- 
oration with the Nazis. Some State De- 
partment officials, still furious about the 
Lusis case, suspect the attempted black- 
mail of Warvariv was a Soviet retaliation 
for the schoolboy affair. More likely, the 
two incidents were unrelated, except as 
twin pieces of evidence that spooks will 
be spooks, it seems, regardless of the ini- 
tials under which they operate. | 
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1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method 








. ; Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 5, per cigarette, FTC ere. 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Box: 1mg. “tar”. 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 











ERA Now? 
Hell hath no fury... 


Ime is running out for the Equal 
Rights Amendment, which would 
guarantee legal equality for both sexes 
Only three more state legislatures must 
join the 35 that have already approved 
the measure for the ERA to achieve rati- 
fication by three-quarters of the states 
necessary to make it the 27th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. But after a series 
of stunning defeats earlier this year, in 
Florida, Illinois, Nevada and North Car- 
olina, pro-ERA forces have been in a race 
against the calendar: when Congress orig- 
inally passed the ERA in 1972. it stipu- 
lated that the states must approve it with- 
In seven years, by March 22, 1979 
Last week ERA proponents were 
heartened when the Justice Department 
notified Congress that the deadline may 
be extended by a new act of Congress 
Meanwhile, supporters think they have 
found a new weapon in their fight for rat- 
ification: an economic boycott 
The National Organization for 
Women (NOW) has urged other 
pro-ERA organizations not to hold 
conventions in the 15 states that 
have failed to ratify the amend- 
ment.* Some 40 national political 
and professional groups including 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Lawyers Guild 
and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee—have agreed to take part in 
the boycott, and targets are already 
feeling the pressure. Miami Beach 
authorities reckon that their city 
has already lost $9 million in for- 
gone convention business as a re- 
sult. For its part, NOW estimates the 
loss for New Orleans at $7 million: 
Chicago, $15 million; Las Vegas, 
$30 million; Atlanta, $12 million 


he boycott was born last Feb- 

ruary as the Nevada legislature 
was voting on the ERA. The Cal- 
ifornia branches of NOW and of 
the League of Women Voters took 
Out a small ad in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, urging weekend 
gamblers to stay away from Las 
Vegas, Lake Tahoe and other Ne- 
vada gambling spots. Recalls Jeane 
Bendorf, chairman of the chapter's 
political task force: “Nevada Gov- 
ernor Mike O'Callaghan called and 
screamed at us to stop any further 
ads. We realized we had hit a pres- 
sure point.” At a meeting in Feb- 
ruary, the NOW national board 





*States that have not ratified: Alabama, Ar- 
zona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
Utah, Virginia. Idaho, Nebraska and Ten- 
nessee have voted to rescind approval 


_The Nation — 


set Up an economic-sanctions committee 

One problem with the tactic is that 
most conventions are planned—and 
booked—far in advance, and the organi- 
zauions are often locked into contracts 
with convention centers. The 54,000- 
member American Home Economics As- 
sociation, for example, willingly canceled 
its plans for a 1980 convention in Las Ve- 
gas—but will still meet in New Orleans 
in 1978 and St. Louis in 1979. Both cities 
are In non-ERA states 

Another catch: cities threatened by 
the boycott say they would gladly pass 
the ERA—if only it were up to them. But 
by and large, they claim, it is more con- 
servalive, rural voters who have held up 
passage of the amendment 

Nonetheless, on the theory that all is 
fair in political warfare and that every lit- 
Ue bit will help, the ERA proponents are 
pressing ahead with the boycott They are 
now considering similar boycotts of in- 
dividual tours and vacations in nonrati- 
fying states. Says optimistic NOW Pres- 
ident Eleanor Smeal: “Resolutions are 
spreading through organizations like 


wildfire. It wouldn't be happening with- 
out tremendous support.” = 







New tactic: NOW President Eleanor Smeal 





SBA No! 


A disastrous program 


hen the two-year drought first 
parched much of the country in 
1976, farmers cried that unless Wash- 
ington came to their rescue they faced 
financial ruin. Congress obliged by mak- 
ing the farmers eligible for easy-to-get, 
easy-lo-repay loans under the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's disaster relief pro- 
gram. Now farmers in some areas are 
afflicted not by drought but by harvests 
so bountiful that prices have fallen. So 
back to the trough of federal aid they 
have come—in a stampede. They have 
made such a run on the SBA farm loans 
that administrators who once budgeted 
their largesse at $750 million have had 
to go back to Congress and ask for $1.4 
billion more—and the demand is ex- 
pected to soar to $4.6 billion by next Au- 
gust. The SBA program itself faces ruin 
Some farmers were, and still are, gen- 
uinely on the brink of disaster—and gen- 
uinely in need of federal relief. But in 
many cases the availability of the 
emergency loans has been simply 
; unwarranted. The SBA overgener- 
> ously declared a full two-thirds of 
all U.S. counties disaster areas and 
> therefore eligible for the loans 
. Nor should farmers necessarily 
be faulted for accepting the mon- 
ey when Congress holds it out They 
can borrow as much as $250,000. 
to be repaid in up to 20 years at 
the virtual giveaway interest rate 
of 3%. The eligibility rules, more- 
over, were written so loosely that 
far more farmers qualify than any- 
one expected. Sadly concedes Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Robert Giai- 
mo, whose House Budget Commit- 
tee has tried in vain to keep a lid 
on the program’s overflow Ing costs 
‘Any businessman, whether he’s 
a farmer or not, would be mad 
not to take a loan with such a gen- 
erous interest rate.” 


he Government's predicament 

can be blamed on both congres- 
sional and bureaucratic shortsight- 
edness. Normally after droughts or 
other natural disasters, farmers had 
got aid through the Farmers Home 
Administration. But that agency, 
run by the Agriculture Department, 
made its loans hard to come by. An 
applicant's credit record was scru- 
tinized closely and his loan request 
reviewed by a committee of local 
farmers and FHA officials quite like- 
ly to know his real needs. These 
committees then kept tabs on a loan 
recipient to make sure he spent the 
money for the intended purpose. It 
was partly because farmers com- 





A pressure point when the Governor said “Ouch.” 


plained about the stringency of | 
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Some people set their sights higher than others. 


Seagram's V.0. 


Bottled in 1 Canada. Preferred throughout | the world. 


IAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S EINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM 
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[ those rules that Congress required the SBA 
to include farmers in its loan programs. 
Neither Congress nor the SBA made the 
requirements light enough and, amazing- 
ly, neither foresaw the demand for such 
easy loans. 

Like Giaimo in the House, Democrat- 





ic Senator Edmund Muskie. chairman of | 


the Senate Budget Committee. tried to 
keep appropriations for the SBA farm 
loans to the original $750 million budget. 
But he was overpowered by Senators with 





large constituencies of farmers—ironical- 
ly including a number of anti-Big Gov- 
ernment, pro-free enterprise conserva- 
tives like South Carolina’s Strom 
Thurmond and Georgia's Sam Nunn 
Last month Congress approved a supple- 
mental appropriation of $1.4 billion for 
the program. 

Unless eligibility for the loans is 
quickly limited, more billions will be 
needed next year. Giaimo hopes, at the 
least, to get the interest rate raised to 5% 


—sull a bargain when compared with 
the 7.5% rate charged by banks to ma- 
jor corporations 

Meanwhile, the Congressman can 
only point to the $50 billion to $60 bil- 
lion deficit in this year’s federal budget 
and lament. “The SBA loan fund is set 
up to help people cope with an unusual 
disaster—one that happens once in a 
lifetime. What has happened is that it 
has turned into a crop insurance pro- 
gram for agriculture.” a 
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_H.M.S. Semaphore 


To the tune of When I Was a Lad. 


The singing telegram passed away 

When Western Union said it did 
not pay. 

But in San Francisco only two 
years back 

Two fellows thought they d give it 
yet another crack 

Soon they were doing just 
beautifully 

And now they have a firm that sings 
from sea to sea. 

So Western Onion quickly grew 

To some 70 members from the 
founding two. 

You can hire a singer to perform 
at your door 

For just $25 (custom lyrics cost 
more). 

They deliver their messages so 
skillfully 

| That now they have a firm that 
sings from sea to sea. 

And emulators soon came along 

Who offered attractions in addition 
to song. 

There's a belly dancer, a 
ventriloquist too, 

And someone who'll deliver a 
newscast to you. 

They all deliver messages so 
skillfully 

That the firms are drawing notice 
now from sea to sea. 


Sorry, Gilbert. Thanks, Sullivan. 
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Americana 


Whee! Wham! 


There are some 20 million skateboarders 
careening about the streets and sidewalks 
of America these days. and their break- 
neck antics will lead to no fewer than 
375,000 injuries this year. About 150,000 
of them will require hospital treatment. 
The injury total, projected by Washing- 
ton’s Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, is double last year’s and really moves 
skateboarding high up there on the list of 
hazardous leisure activities. For the first 
time, it is expected to result in more inju- 
ries than nonprofessional football (370.- 
000) and will rank second only to bicy- 
cling accidents (with 90 million cyclists, 
1.2 million injuries are anticipated for 
1977). Fatalities are still a skateboarding 
rarity; the commission has noted only 24 
in the past four years, the result of head in- 
juries or collision with automobiles. The 
major causes of all those accidents are not 
too surprising: inexperience (37% occur in 
the first week of skateboard use) and “en- 
vironmental conditions’—potholes, for 





instance. As a precaution against major 
and minor forms of wipeout. the commis- 
sion is strongly urging the wearing of safe- 
ty gear, such as helmets. kneepads and 
athletic shoes. Safe skateboarding. it 
seems, does not lend itself to hanging ten 








Competing for the (Hic!) 
Highest Score 


Electronic breath analyzers have long 
been standard equipment for highway pa- 
trolmen. Now they are also featured in 
about 150 bars in at least eleven states 
(and some 400 pubs in Canada as well). 
A drinker merely drops a quarter in a 
slot and blows in a straw. The machine 
then registers the alcohol level in his or 
her blood. In most states, anyone with a 
reading of more than .10% alcohol in 
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| above the limit decided not to chance 


the blood is considered legally drunk 
One study of users showed that 10% 
of those who tried the machine and were 


driving. But most bar owners and custom- 
ers consider the machine a gag item, and 
some even compete for the highest score. 
In one Des Moines cocktail lounge, a wait- 
ress tells of two regulars who tied for the 
record. “You're supposed to be dead if 
you get the thing up to .50,” says she, “but 
these guys both scored .49 and they didn’t 
even look bad.” 
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EAST-WEST 


~The World. 





A Display of Anniversary Amity 


At the Soviet birthday part 'y, Brezhnev 


t was the eve of the 60th anniversary 

of the Bolshevik Revolution, and rep- 

resentatives from the Communist and 

Socialist parties of no fewer than 104 
countries were on hand in Moscow to help 
the Soviets celebrate their three score 
years In power. Present for the party, 
probably the biggest in Moscow’s histo- 
ry, were such Communist all-stars as 
Hungary’s Janos Kadar, Poland’s Edward 
Gierek and East Germany’s Erich Ho- 
necker. In the Kremlin’s starkly modern 
Palace of Congresses, President Leonid 
Brezhnev rose to keynote the festivities 
with a 90-minute report on the state of 
the Soviet Union and the world, As al- 
ways, he had quite a lot to say—about 
the latest Soviet grain harvest (somewhat 
disappointing), Moscow’s current ap- 
proach toward Peking (mildly concilia- 
tory) and Eurocommunism 


seemly little squabble between the Krem- 
lin and Santiago Carrillo, 62, leader of the 
| Spanish Communist Party. Carrillo com- 
plained that he had been barred, at the 





That last subject brought on an un- | 


last minute, from addressing the gather- 
ing. Like Italian Party Leader Enrico Ber- 
linguer, Carrillo had planned to defend 
his party’s independence from Moscow 
But no sooner had he submitted the 
speech to the translators, said Carrillo, 
than the Russians changed their minds 
and asked him if he would like to deliver 
itata factory instead. Carrillo declined 
The surprise of the Brezhnev speech, 
however, was the Soviet leader's an- 
nouncement that Moscow was now pre- 
pared to suspend its program of “peace- 
ful” nuclear explosions, thereby paving 
the way for a comprehensive nuclear-test- 
ban agreement covering both military and 
peaceful explosions. Declared Brezhnev 
“We trust that this important step on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. is properly appreci- 
ated by our partners at the negotiations.” 


Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev addressing 
Kremlin meeting. In second row, behind 
Soviet dignitaries, are (from second left) 
Yugoslavia’s Viadimir Bakari¢, Italy's Enrico 
Berlinguer, Cuba's Radl Castro, Mongolia’s 


proposes a major test-ban treaty 


Indeed, the signs of appreciation in | 
Washington were almost instantaneous 
After months of disappointments in his 
negotiations with the Russians, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance greeted 
Brezhnev’s announcement as a “major | 
step forward” and predicted that it would 
have a “useful effect” on the comprehen- 
sive test-ban negotiations that have been 
under way in Geneva since last July 

One test-ban agreement, outlawing 
nuclear explosions in the atmosphere, un- 
der water and in outer space, is already 
in effect between the superpowers. Two 
other agreements, limiting the size of un- 
derground explosions, have been signed 
by both sides but have not been ratified 
by the U.S. Senate. Nonetheless, as a top 
priority in its arms-control program, the 
Carter Administration has been pushing 


Yumzhaagiyn Tsedenbal, Rumania’s Nicolae 
Ceausescu, Bulgaria's Todor Zhivkov, 
Czechoslovakia’s Gustav Husdk, East 
Germany's Erich Honecker, Viet Nam's Le 
Duan and Poland's Edward Gierek. 
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for a new, comprehensive test-ban agree- 
ment. Reason: it is fearful that the Rus- 
sians, who have made far greater use of 
nuclear firepower than the US. for earth 
moving and other engineering purposes, 
could be gaining valuable military exper- 
tise in the process. Certainly the Soviets 
have shown interest in harnessing such 
detonations to a wide range of projects: 
their known tests have included the ex- 
cavation of a half-mile-long canal trench 
in northern Russia in 1971, and the seal- 
ing of a gas well in Central Asia five years 
earlier. 

Now, apparently, the Soviets have de- 
cided to forgo further experiments, at least 
to the extent of consenting to a morato- 
rium on peaceful nuclear testing “for a 
definite period.” Why? U.S. analysts be- 
lieve the Russians are coming around to 
the American view that nuclear engineer- 
ing projects are not economical. Wash- 
ington has found that the problems of con- 
tamination and the cost of cleanup make 
the use of nuclear devices less feasible in 
the long run than conventional explosives 
In any case, according to U.S. intelligence 
reports, the Soviets do not have any im- 
portant nuclear engineering projects 
scheduled for the next several years—and 
thus have little to lose by their offer 





he Soviets’ political motive is 

somewhat more obscure. In 

March, after all, Vance was given 

a firm rebuff when he went to 
Moscow to discuss strategic arms limita- 
tions (SALT); the SALT I agreement was 
due to expire in October, and Vance want- 
ed to conclude SALT II negotiations be- 
fore that deadline. Instead, the Soviets 
sent him home with a case of diplomatic 
frostbite. Now they have evidently decid- 
ed that it is in their interests to secure at 
least one important agreement with 
Washington. Observes TIME Moscow Bu- 
reau Chief Marsh Clark: “Events of late 
have indicated that the obdurate Soviet 
stance of last March was due to tempo- 
rary factors and that Moscow is getting 
to know Jimmy Carter better and liking 
him more.” 

Has Moscow decided to try living with 
some of the President’s other policy prior- 
ities? Well, not exactly. “There is much 
that divides [the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union], Brezhnev told the Communist 
meeting. “But the differences are accentu- 
ated if attempts are made to lecture each 
other, and the result will only be a buildup 
of distrust and hostility, useless to our 
countries and dangerous to the world as a 
whole.” This was an obvious allusion to 
Carter’s stand on human rights. It was 
perhaps an oblique response as well to Ad- 
ministration efforts to persuade the 
Kremlin that the pending trial of Soviet 
Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky, accused 
of CIA connections that Carter has cate- 
gorically denied, could damage Moscow's 
relations with the U.S. Countered Brezh- 
nev: “Americans have nothing to gain 
from the Wilsonian policy of piously re- 
fusing to deal with us on the ground that 
| Our government is distasteful to them.” 
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The Brezhnev statement on nuclear 
| testing was not directly related to the on- 
going negotiations for a new SALT agree- 
ment. But U.S. analysts were struck by 
another of Brezhnev’s more conciliatory 
comments: “We are in favor of starting a 
downward turn in the curve of the arms 
race and gradually scaling down the lev- 
el of military confrontation.” That, noted 
one analyst, sounded unmistakably like a 
plug for SALT II. Said he: “They're trying 
to strengthen détente.” 





SOUTH AFRICA 





It was a little early for that much op- 
timism; even the proposed comprehensive 
test-ban agreement could still founder 
over such questions as the duration of the 
treaty and the verification procedures to 
be prescribed. But still, after so many for- 
eign policy disappointments, the Admin- 
istration seemed to have good reason this 
time for hoping that the Brezhnev anni- 
versary amity might be not only a signal 
that the SALT deadlock is breaking but 


! also the harbinger ofa general thaw. a 





am, 
British Ambassador Ivor Richard and Andrew Young following arms embargo vote at U.N. 





Limited Action Against Apartheid 


But the short-term effect may be to rally whites behind Vorster 


A’ expected, the U.N. Security Council 
voted 15 to 0 last week to impose a 
mandatory arms embargo on South Africa 
the first time the U.N. has ever taken 
such action against a member nation. As 
U.N. resolutions go, this one seemed cal- 
culated to prove modestly effective. To be 
sure, it failed to create a defense crisis for 
South Africa, which is virtually self-suf- 
ficient in arms production. In fact, over 
the short run the U.N. vote may even have 
played into the hands of South African 
Prime Minister John Vorster, who is anx- 
ious to rack up a big majority in the coun- 
try’s Nov. 30 elections and can now point, 
once again, to the importance of national 
unity in the face of worldwide censure. 
But by taking a 1963 voluntary arms em- 
bargo on South Africa and making it man- 
datory, the U.N.—and particularly its 
Western members—served notice on Pre- 
toria that it strongly disapproved of the 
country’s recent crackdown on_ black 
leaders and organizations and was pre- 
pared, from now on, to turn this disap- 
proval into limited action. Said U.S. Am- 
bassador Andrew Young: “We have just 
sent a very clear message to the govern- 
ment of South Africa.” 
The final resolution was a compro- 
mise between the council's five Western 
members (the U.S., Britain. France, West 








Germany and Canada) and their three 
counterparts from Africa (Benin, Libya 
and Mauritius), representing the U.N.’s 
49-nation African group.* Earlier in the 
week, the U.S., Britain and France all ve- 
toed African efforts to impose economic 
sanctions against Pretoria—a step that 


| would have caused real damage not only 


to South Africa but also to the Western 
powers and many smaller nations that 
trade with it. In the end, the African 
members settled for a permanent arms 
embargo. The Western members had 
wanted a six-month cutoff provision in the 
measure, to give the South Africans an in- 
ducement to ease up on apartheid and re- 
pression, but they decided to accept the 
permanent embargo. “This will assuage 
us,” remarked Ghana's ambassador, 
Frank Boaten, “but only for a while.” 

In Washington, Secretary of State Cy- 
rus Vance announced that the U.S., which 
has observed the 1963 voluntary arms em- 
bargo, will extend that policy to cover all 





*In the General Assembly, meanwhile, the African 
group succeeded in passing eight resolutions restat- 
ing U.N. condemnation of South Africa’s admin- 
istration of Namibia (South-West Africa) and de- 
manding that the territory be granted independence 
under terms sought by the South-West African Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO), the nationalist front fa- 
vored by the U.N. One resolution, in fact obliges 
the U.N. from now on to pick up the tab for SWAPO’s 
New York offices. 
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previously exempt police and military 
equipment, including spare parts and 
maintenance gear. In addition, said 
Vance, as evidence of “our national con- 
cern” over “the regrettable recent Steps” 
taken by South Africa, the U.S. will with- 
draw the naval attaché from its embassy 
in Pretoria and recall the commercial of- 
ficer from its consulate in Johannesburg. 

Unfortunately, both the U.N. and 
US. actions managed to confound the 
moderate white opposition in South Af- 
rica. Even Colin Eglin, leader of the anti- 
| apartheid Progressive Federal Party, took 


cerned with posturing than reform” 
—meaning, presumably, that Carter's ef- 
forts to lean on South Africa could only 
help Vorster and his National Party in 
the forthcoming elections. The govern- 
ment, which held 123 of the 171 seats in 
the previous Parliament and is trying to 
win wider support from the English- 
speaking whites, was playing the theme 
of “perfidious America” to the hilt. As Op- 
Position Politician Zac de Beer put it, “If 
one listens to government propaganda, he 
would almost believe that the voters are 
being asked to choose between Mr. Vor- 
ster and President Carter.” 

There was even a war bulletin to boost 
the government's support. From Defense 
Minister Piet Botha came the news 
—leaked at a National Party meeting 
—that seven South African soldiers and 
61 “enemy” troops had been killed in an 
engagement with SWAPO guerrillas in the 
Angola-Namibia border area, the biggest 
clash since the Angolan war ended 18 


seven military funerals held simulta- 
neously, few knowledgeable South Afri- 
cans disputed National Party Politician 
Stephan du Toit’s assessment that a lot 
of undecided voters will go over to the gov- 
ernment side. tt] 
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Jimmy Carter to task for being “more con- | 
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months ago. As for the political effect of | 
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ISRAEL 


A Push Toward Capitalism 





Begin seeks to join ‘the family of well-run nations” 


First Israeli: “It’s simple. We let the | 
Israeli pound fall in value, allow free ex- 
change of dollars, Israeli exports become | 
dirt cheap, and in the long run the econ- | 
omy is strengthened.” 

Second Israeli: “And in the short 
run?” 

First Israeli:“We starve.” 


ike those two characters in a Jerusa- 
lem Post cartoon, most Israelis last 
week seemed to be exploring a new eco- 
nomic landscape with little joy, a dash of | 
mordant wit and a surprising lack of pan- 
ic. It hardly seemed possible, but after 
nearly 30 years of semisocialism—and all 
the government controls and subsidies 
that went with it—the brave new world 
of laissez-faire capitalism so abruptly in- 
troduced by Premier Menachem Begin 
began exploding before their eyes. The Is- 
raeli pound, shorn of its artificially pegged 
value, quickly plunged 46% against the 
dollar, from 10.3 to 15.2. Prices of essen- 
tial consumer goods, no longer kept de- 
liberately cheap by big government sub- | 
sidies, began climbing in Slages that even | 
government economists predict will lead 
to a 45% inflation rate over the next 18 
months. Yet no excessive amounts of cap- 
ital fled the country, and a flurry of food 
hoarding ended within a few days. Boast- 
ed Finance Minister Simcha Erlich: 
“From now on Israel belongs to the fam- 
ily of well-run nations.” 

Leaders of Begin’s conservative Likud | 
coalition correctly argued that Israel was 
overdue for an economic cold-water treat- | 
ment of some sort. In the wake of the 
1973 war, Jerusalem's annual balance of 
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Tel Aviv workers demonstrating against higher prices brought on by Begin’s plan ; 


If the strategy is to work, some drop in living standards must occur. 
L : : 





| sures. In the ancient southern city of 


payments deficit has ballooned from 
about $1 billion to $2.6 billion this year, 
causing total foreign indebtedness to soar 
to more than $10 billion. Meanwhile, an 
alarming rise in inflation (40% this year 
alone) has slowed real economic growth, 
from a 10% annual average to zero in 





| 1977. Any thought of engineering a turn- 


around by expanding the Labor Party's 
elaborate, 29-year-old system of export 
subsidies and import duties was anathema 
to Begin, who during his election cam- 
paign had promised less government in- 
terference in the economy. Instead, said 
Begin’s top aide, Yehiel Kadishai, “we are 
going from a welfare state to a state where 
workers will fare well.” 

Yet some drop in living standards will 
have to occur if the new economic policy 
is to work. One of its aims is to dry up ex- 
cessive buying power in order to help stem 
the tide of imports. The cost of many for- 
eign goods is expected to jump by a pro- 
hibitive 45% or more. On the less painful 
side, the government hopes its measures 
will stimulate local industry to manufac- 
ture previously imported goods, find new 
markets for exports and attract overseas | 
investment. The Begin regime is also qui- 
etly counting on another blessing from a 
reduced balance of payments deficit: Is- 
rael could become less dependent on the 
US. 





espite the general calm, some Israe- | 
lis actively opposed the new mea- 


Beersheba, workers marched through the 
streets shouting “Begin go home!” One- 
day strikes closed down the postal ser- 
vice in Tel Aviv, the national airline E| 
Al, Tel Aviv’s airport and the major sea- 
ports of Ashdod and Haifa. Those and 
other token work stoppages were ordered 
by the 1.2 million-member Histadrut la- 
bor federation, whose Secretary-General 
Yeruham Meshel warned Begin: “If you 
have decided on a free economy, we will 
nol agree to keep only wages under con- 
trols. We will not agree to have the wages 
and standard of living of workers g0 down, 
down, down.” 

If the new plan fails, the Opposition 
Labor Party will doubtless reap the ben- 
efits at the polls—but not until the 1981 | 
elections. Ironically, one provision of the 
Likud economic plan might have changed 
the results of the election that brought Be- 
gin to power: the legalization of foreign 
bank accounts for Israeli citizens. The 
most prominent violators of the old law 
banning such accounts were former La- 
bor Premier Yitzhak Rabin and his wife 
Leah. They admitted keeping $20,000 in 
Washington, D.C., banks, thus causing | 
Rabin’s resignation and contributing to 
the Likud victory, a 
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The ColorTrak System. 
Could it be the best 19’or 25” 
buy? 


color picture you can 


RCA’s exclusive ColorTrak System 
is a major achievement in color 
picture performance. Because 
ColorTrak is a truly remarkable 
system that actually grabs the color 
signal, aligns it, defines it, sharpens 
it, tones it and locks the color on 
track, 

Getting the color right is what the 
ColorTrak System is all about. 

Here’s how it works. 


Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer- 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. ColorTrak’s Automatic 
Color Control constantly monitors 
the color and actually adjusts it for 
you when changes occur. 


A Tinted-Phosphor Picture Tube 
reduces reflections. 

Room light that reflects from the 
screen can make color appear to 
“wash out.” Many sets have a black 
matrix to absorb some of that light. 
But ColorTrak enhances its black 
matrix with specially tinted phos- 
phors that absorb even more room 
light. So colors appear naturally 
vivid and lifelike. 














Corrected 
tleshtones 


Natural auburn 






Vivid green 


Fleshtones 
are corrected 
without 
distorting 
other colors. 


A Dynamic Fleshtone 


Correction System. 


One of the hardest tasks for a color 
television is correcting varying 
fleshtones without distorting other 
colors. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 
tone Correction brings fleshtones 
into the natural range, yet mini- 
mizes the effect on other colors. 








The Cosmos, 19” diagonal, Mode! FB497W. Simulated 


walnut wood-grain cabinet outlined in smart bronze 


and brushed nickel-color trim 


Anew XtendedLife Chassis 
designed to be RCA’s most 
reliable ever. 








ColorTrak runs cooler and uses less 
energy with the XtendedLife Chas- 











New XtendedLife Chassis uses about as much 
energy, on average, as a 100 watt bulb. 


sis. It generates less heat and sub- 
jects parts to less electrical stress 
than the chassis it replaces. The 
XtendedLife Chassis is designed to 
last longer and require less service 
than any previous RCA chassis. 


Colorirak 


RCA is making television better and better. 





Another RCA landmark in 
electronic performance. 

To assure RCA excellence, we test 
ColorTrak throughout production. 
Circuits are tested by our new com- 
puter system which rejects parts 
that don’t meet our high standards. 
And RCA technicians perform 
hundreds of tests on materials, parts 
and subsystems, making ColorTrak 
the most thoroughly tested set in 
RCA history. 





ColorTrak could well be the 
finest color receiver you can buy. 
We invite you to see the ColorTrak 
picture. And judge for yourself. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


11 mg. “tar’’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 
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lights’ 
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ight of themselves 











PENTAX sets you free 


$o Children 
can be seen |_ 
and not 
Jurred, 









A lot of amateurs are pocket- 
ing their pocket cameras and 
taking a brand new look at 
things. Things like giggles . . . 
freckles ... and those little 
twinkles the fixed lens snap- 

shot camera can't capture 

fully. 

Now it’s possible to shoot 
for more, with the ME from 
Pentax. The ME was 
created with the amateur 
in mind — but it delivers 
professional results. It's 
as easy as 1-2-3. Just set, 
focus and shoot. For e)ale) Core e-10) a1) 
instead of snapshots. For 35 mm 
memories with almost all the ease of snap- 
shots — but none of the fixed lens limita- 

tions. 

Years from now, you'll run across some 
ME photographs in a dusty album. You'll 
count those freckles one by one. And 
remember. Really remember . . . 

See your Pentax dealer for the ME now. 


a / Yj4s 1.7 som Because children—especially your children 
= 7 bho; 3 — should be seen and not blurred. 





More ... from the innovators. 


——>\\.4/> PENTAX 
a \s i =a 
> aa CORPORATION 


Pentax Corporation, 9 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, Co. 80110 





For more information write Dept. ME, PENTAX CORPORATION, P.O. Box 2677, Littleton, Colorado 80161 
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SOVIET UNION 


Christening the 
Concordski _ 
Noisy debut for the Tu-144 


Although the Soviet Tu-144 became the 
first civilian aircraft to break the sonic bar- 
rier in 1969, the Anglo-French Concorde 
soon shot several sound-years ahead of its 
Russian rival with the inauguration of reg- 
ular transatlantic passenger service in 
1976. Last week the Soviet Union belat- 
edly entered the supersonic sweepstakes by 
initiating regular Tu-144 flights on a little- 
traveled run between Moscow and Alma- 
Ata, an industrial city of 860,000 near the 
Chinese border. Price of a one-way ticket 
on the once-a-week flight: $113. TIME Mos- 
cow Bureau Chief Marsh Clark was the 
first Western passenger to step aboard the 
supersonic transport on its inaugural flight 
and filed this report: 





he Russian plane, nicknamed Con- 

cordski by Westerners, looked almost 
like a twin of the Concorde with its ant- 
eater nose and swept-back delta wings, 
though its white fuselage was badly in 
need of a bath or a paint job. Also like 
the Concorde, the Tu-144 had a small cab- 
in with narrow aisles and elbow-to-elbow 
sealing; it carried a maximum of 140 pas- 
sengers (the Concorde carries only 100). 
The inaugural aircraft lacked posh décor. 
Several of its ceiling panels were ajar, ser- 
vice trays got stuck, and window shades 
slipped down without being pulled. 

There were white knuckles and 
strained expressions among the 80 pas- 
sengers as the Concordski whistled down 
the runway for 33 seconds, sucking in air 
through four “sugar scoop” intakes slung 
beneath its body. Doubtless, many pas- 
sengers remembered apprehensively that 


Paris air show four years ago, the Con- 
cordski went out of control, killing 13 peo- 
ple in a fiery crash that was seen by mil- 
lions of TV viewers. After the tragedy, 





in its first major public appearance at the | 





Soviet Tu-144 supersonic aircraft refueling in Alma-Ata aft 





an 










a Fag 
er 1,931-mile inaugural flight 


modifications were made in the aircraft. 
Still, it didn’t help much that, as the plane 
revved up, the intercom played songs like 
Gloomy Sunday and Raindrops Keep Fall- 
in'on My Head. 

Passengers were startled by the ex- 
treme angle of ascent, which threatened 
to dump all their hand baggage into the 
rear toilet. But within 15 minutes the Con- 
cordski was level and cruising comfort- 
ably ten miles above ground, racing at 
twice the speed of sound toward Alma- 
Ata, 1,931 miles away. 

Any remaining tensions were broken 
by three comely stewardesses—Zoya, 
Lyuba and Ira—who distributed copies of 
the latest Pravda and served a distinctly 
unproletarian meal of smoked salmon, red 
and black caviar, roast beef and white 
wine from the Crimea. The only inflight 
problem was noise. Conversation was ren- 
dered almost impossible by a loud rush- 
ing sound that made the flight seem as 
though it were taking place in a wind tun- 
nel. Alexei Tupolev, the plane’s designer, 
who was aboard the inaugural run, ex- 
plained that the noise came from a super- 
charged ventilation system designed to 
keep passengers cool despite the above- 
boiling temperatures on the plane’s skin. 
Two hours after takeoff, the Concordski 


passed over the snowcapped mountains | 


above Alma-Ata and settled onto the run- 
way like a giant titanium duck, putting its 
feet down carefully and coming in tail low. 


round services for the supersonic 
flight were strictly subsonic. Takeoff 
from Moscow was delayed 20 minutes af- 
ter a motorized baggage cart broke down. 
After landing in Alma-Ata, passengers 


were kept in the cabin for 25 minutes | 


while the plane was towed back and forth 
by ground crews attempting to align it 
with the exit ramp. The 30-mile return 
bus trip from Moscow’s Domodedovo air- 
port to the central part of the city took 
two hours in rush-hour traffic—exactly 
the time it took to fly to Alma-Ata. 

The Soviets seem to be sensitive to 
the noise and other potential environmen- 
tal problems caused by supersonic trans- 
port. The Concordski takes off from an 


airport located in an isolated birch wood, | 
and the air route to Alma-Ata deliber- 
ately covers sparsely populated areas. But 
even if authorities should decide to ex- 
tend supersonic service to other parts of 
the Soviet Union, they need hardly fear 
the kind of traffic stall-ins staged by New 


| York City residents to protest the arrival 





of the Concorde. In the Soviet Union, all 
such demonstrations of popular protest 
are strictly prohibited. 


KIDNAPING 


$4 Million Deal 


Maupie’s businesslike release 


or five days, he lay on a bed in a “dark 

den” handcuffed to a radiator and 
guarded by four men whose faces were 
covered by ski masks. But Dutch Multi- 
millionaire Maurits (“Maupie™) Caransa, 
61, who was kidnaped on Oct. 28 out- 
side his club in Amsterdam, remained a 
shrewd businessman throughout the or- | 
deal. And, as it turned out last week, busi- 
ness—rather than terrorism, as had orig- 
inally been feared—was the name of the 
game. By Caransa’s account, the kid- 
napers first demanded a ransom of $16 
million. After two days of haggling, Ca- 
ransa, whose real estate, hotel and other 
holdings are worth $40 million, wheedled 
his captors down to $4 million. 

When the deal had been set, Caransa 
sent a note to a law firm, instructing at- 
torneys to arrange for the ransom drop. 
The next evening the money was handed 
over in a café located less than 100 yds. 
from Caransa’s office. Then, early the fol- 
lowing morning, two of the kidnapers 
drove Caransa into central Amsterdam 
and shoved him out of the car. Shivering | 
in the rain, with electrical-wire manacles 
dangling from his arms and legs, and 
wearing one patent-leather shoe, the kid- 
nap victim shouted: “I am Caransa, help 
me, help me!” After hailing a cab, Caran- 
sa made his way to police headquarters, 

Though several telephone callers had 
claimed a link between Caransa’s kidnap- 
ing and the Red Army terrorist group that 
abducted and murdered West German In- 
dustrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer, Dutch 
police continued to investigate the case 
for the nonpolitical offense that it evident- 
ly was. “We are not butchers with polit- 
ical motives,” Caransa quoted one captor 
as saying. “We are criminals and we want 
a lot of money.” They got plenty of that 
—44 Ibs. of crisp new 1,000-guilder notes, | 
worth about $400 each. What continues 
to puzzle police is why the kidnapers 
would demand payment in a denomina- 
tion of bills that is 1) hard to assemble in 
large quantities even at banks, and 2) eas- 
ily traceable (the police have the serial | 
numbers of all the bills). Thus, while the 
cops regard the ransom payment as a pri- 
vate business transaction, they do not plan 
to mark the Caransa case closed until 
those new mysteries are solved. w 
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EK 
LEBANON 


Beirut: Better, but Not Yet Well 





It happened slowly at Sirst, but in Bei- 
rut these days the scene is almosta daily oc- 
currence. A Lebanese merchant who had 
abandoned his shop at the 
ing in the 1975-76 civil war appears at the 
door one morning, surveys the damage and 
sets about the job of reopening. Raking out 
waist-high rubble and empty shell casings, 
the merchant uncovers the rotting remains 
of an unknown man, 
| brigands of who can sa yy which side. The 
owner, a Christian, shifis his rake to his 
left hand and crosses himself with his right. 
Then he pushes the body to the gutter 
and covers it with some dusty sacks. | 
Half an hour later a military ambu- 


lance removes the body. 
oOo” year after the end of a wan- 
ton struggle that raged for 19 
months, killed 40,000 people and 
nearly destroyed a nation without no- 
ticeable gain for either Christian or 
Muslim combatants. Lebanon is 
painfully rebuilding. The primary 
symbol of the country’s hope and de- 
termination to once again live at 
peace with itself is the reconstruction 
of Beirut, which serves not merely 
as Lebanon's capital but as home for 
half of its 3 million people and, until 
the war crippled it, was a gleaming 
Middle East social and commercial 
hub. The fighting devastated Beirut’s 
| business center, ruined its tourist 
trade, blacked out its communica- 
lions and nearly broke its spirit. But 
today Beirut is on the way back. 
Commercially, the city is fast re- 
gaining its old hustle. Rubble has 
been cleared from most Streets; with 
it went a noxious haze that had 
shrouded the city. Cement mixers. 
rather than armored vehicles, rumble | 
through the streets. The port has been 
restored to 50% of prewar capacity, 
and once again trucks rattle off 
the piers and up the winding moun- 








height of fight- 


stripped naked by | 
| counts. The green line. 


U.S. 
EMBASSY 


The commercial hustle is back, but factional mistrust remains 


from quarts of Johnnie Walker scotch to 
Barbie dolls; a good part of the merchan- 
dise comes from inventories assembled by 
looting. Says Citibank Manager John 
Bernson: “We're beginning to see unmis- 
takable signs of that old Beiruti person- 
ality coming to the surface again.” 
Hazards remain. Hardly a day Pass- 
es without some form of violence, usually 
a revenge killing to settle personal ac- 
the wartime 
boundary between Muslim and Christian 
zones (see map), where the lengthy list of 
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A CITY SEARCHING ° 
FOR PEACE 








dled section of the bar as it Was, “so peo- 
ple can remember and talk about what 
madness the civil war was.” Another sign 
of returning normality: the reappearance 
of foreigners, including about 2.000 of the 
5.000 Americans who lived in Beirut be- 


fore the fighting. 
E ven by modest estimates. some $5 bil- 
lion will be required for full recovery 
in Lebanon, and such funds have been 
slow in coming. The first-step port recon- 
struction was financed by a $69 million 
U.S. grant. Lebanon's Arab neighbors, 
who bankrolled much of the fighting, have 
chosen to underwrite a far lesser share of 
the bill for peace. “The money in hand is 
a few swallows.” an official told TIME Cor- 
respondent Dean Brelis. “It doesn’t make 
a spring.” 

Potentially, a more dangerous 
shortfall is any true spirit of recon- | 
ciliation. The Muslim left. leaderless 
since the assassination of Kamal | 
Jumblatt, is afraid of once again slip- 
ping into a minority position within 
Lebanon's complex political equa- 
ion, despite its large numbers. The 
Christians, for their Part, remain bit- 
terly resentful of the 250,000 Pales- 
tinians living in Lebanon, whom they 
blame for Starling the war. As a 
hedge against any new outbreak of 
hostilities, the Christians have taken 
complete control of east Beirut and 
almost all of northern Lebanon, 
where they are busy installing the in- 
frastructure for a separate state, in- 
cluding improvements in the deep- | 
) Water port at Jounieh and a $2.5 
million airport at Hamat—all with 
the active assistance of Israel. In the 
| deep south, Christian forces with 
Israeli troops at their side have been 
challenging the Palestinian presence 
along the Lebanon-Israel border. 
Says Pierre Gemayel, 72, charismatic 
leader of the Phalange, the strong- 
est Christian political and fighting 
group: “Israel has the power to break 
the Palestinian arm holding a knife 
atour throats. Is it so astonishing that 
we are cooperating with Israel?” 

Faced with such deep factional 








tain roads toward delivery points 
throughout the Persian Gulf Beirut’s air- 
Port, the busiest in the Arab world (400 
weekly flights) before it was shut down 
by artillery fire, has reopened and han- 
dles about 75% of its old traffic volume. 
The industrial district of Mekhalles, bad- 
ly damaged during the 52-day siege of the 
adjoining Palestinian camp of Tel Zaa- 
| lar, is again turning out everything from 
office equipment to hospital beds, 

On Beirut’s banking street, Riad el 
Solh, all 73 prewar banks have resumed 
Operation, including such multinational 
giants as Chase Manhattan, Barclays Ltd. 
and Mitsubishi. The street corners out- 
| Side are given over to smaller entrepre- 
neurs with just as much Phoenician zest 
for commerce. They hawk everything 





sniper victims includes U.S. Ambassador 
Francis Meloy, remains a psychological 
barrier for many Beirutis. The line is 
clogged with traffic during the day, but it 
can still be perilous after dark. 

Yet in most other sections of the city, 
day or night, restaurants and discos are 
open and busy; action has even returned 
to the baccarat tables and slot machines 
of the Casino du Liban. near Jounieh, 
though its Lido-style floor show has yet 
to reopen. In warm weather. Beirut’s St. 
Georges swimming club, located next to 
the internationally renowned burned-out 
hotel of the same name. has reopened for 
swimming, sunning and girl watching. 
Owner Michel Nader, who spent $500,000 
to refurbish his club, left one bullet-rid- 








mistrust, not to mention the immense 
common problem of recovery, President 
Elias Sarkis, 53, is moving with all de- 
liberate caution. A former central bank- 
er who is conservative by nature, Sarkis 
fears that any wrong decision might force 
the country into an irreparable partition. 
He thus issues few directives, a Policy that 
prompted one Christian leader to com- 
plain: “We thought that Sarkis would be 
a chief of state. He’s turned out to bea ref- 
eree.” Still, a skillful referee may be just 
what Lebanon needs, at least until its frag- 
ile truce can be supplanted by a feder- 
ated state or some other more permanent 
arrangement. Until then, as St. Georges 
swimming club Owner Nader optimisti- 
cally insists: “Every day without war isa 
form of reconciliation.” a 
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Clockwise from top: Beirutis shop at 
makeshift stalls in front of war-ravaged 
market; a watch repairman works under a 
mirror pockmarked by bullet holes; 
swimmers, sun worshipers and girl watchers 


gather at the St. Georges swimming club. 
1 
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Arevolutionary new one-volume 
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with 11,325 color illustrations. 


Visit your bookseller this 
exciting and useful home reference book ever 
Published the first one-volume encyclopedia 
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Giscard decorating Lévesque in Paris 


CANADA 


Mountie Morass 
Dirty tricks in Quebec 


O; his first pilgrimage to Paris since 
the election of his secessionist Parti 
Québécois a year ago, Quebec’s Premier 
René Lévesque was embraced last week 
with rare homage. President Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing invested Lévesque, to his 
surprise, as a Grand Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor and assured him of France’s 
| “understanding, confidence and support,” 
whatever Quebec’s future course. At the 
National Assembly, Lévesque’s arrival 
was via the Napoleon steps, an entrance 
last used by Louis XVIII in 1814, and he 
was accorded the unusual honor of ad- 
dressing the Deputies. Lévesque did not 
disguise his emotion. Said he: “It is more 
and more sure that a new country will ap- 
pear, democratically, on the map.” 

In fact, it is still far from certain that 
Lévesque will be able to persuade his 
6 million fellow Quebeckers to vote for 
his formula of independence—a “sover- 
eign” Quebec in a new economic associ- 
ation with Canada—in a plebiscite that 
is likely to be held in 1979. But. while 
basking in the glow of his Paris recep- 
tion, Lévesque came in for an unlikely po- 
litical windfall at home. 

In Ottawa, the Liberal government of 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau was se- 
riously embarrassed by the disclosure of il- 
legal behavior by the Security Service of 
the famed Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. All of the incidents went back to 
1972-73, when the Mounties were still 
smarting over the failure of their intel- 
ligence during Quebec’s terrorist crisis of 
1970. Then two cells of the Front de Li- 
| bération du Québec kidnaped British 
Trade Commissioner James Cross and 
murdered Quebec's Labor Minister Pierre 
Laporte. According to evidence now be- 











| ing heard by a Quebec government in- 


quiry, the Mounties were determined not 
to be caught short again. Among other 
things, an elite Mountie dirty tricks 
squad staged a break-in at a leftist Mon- 
treal news agency, and stole dynamite 
from a construction firm, apparently to 
convey the impression that terrorists were 
again running amuck 

In a far more serious incident, on 


| Jan. 9, 1973, the Mounties broke into a 


Parti Québécois office in Montreal. Ac- 


| cording to federal Solicitor General Fran- 


cis Fox, the Mounties lifted computer 
tapes containing the P.Q.’s membership 
list and financial records and copied the 
documents before surreptitiously return- 
ing them. It seemed a pointless burglary, 
since the Mounties apparently learned 
nothing that they could not have found 
Out as easily by perfectly legal means 
What enraged the federal opposition par- 
ties, and dismayed Trudeau's Liberals. 
was not simply that the Mounties had op- 
erated beyond the law but that they felt 
free to spy on a legal, democratically con- 
stituted political party. “What is happen- 
ing in this country?” cried anguished New 
Democratic M.P. Stuart Leggatt. “The 


| government should try to distinguish be- 


tween subversion and political dissent.” 
Amid the angry scenes in the Com- 
mons, Trudeau protested that he was as 
Surprised as anyone else by the Mounties’ 
escapades, a line of argument that left him 
open to the damaging charge of having 
failed properly to supervise the force. In 
France, René Lévesque observed tartly 
“We knew from the very beginning thata 
lot of these jerks were around. For a cham- 
pion of democracy like Mr. Trudeau. to 
have that kind ofa police political instru- 
ment should be a nightmare.” u 


HISTORICAL NOTE 
Son of Hitler? 
A respected historian sa ys yes 


F or the umpteenth time since the end 


of World War II, Europe was set abuzz 


last week by the claimed discovery ofa liv- 
ing child of Adolf Hitler. While most such 
previous assertions have been quickly dis- 
credited, the source of the latest report 
was Werner Maser, 55, a respected West 
German historian and Hitler biographer 
(Hitler: Legend, Myth and Reality). Ma- 
ser, who plans to include the full story of 
his discovery in a new edition of his book 
later this year, has so far declined to pro- 
vide full documentation for his claim. But 


| he gave TIME some fascinating details 


about the man he claims is Hitler's il- 
legitimate son and how he was located. 
According to Maser, the son, Jean 
Marie Loret, is an unemployed French- 
man born in 1918 after an 18-month li- 
aison between Hitler and a French peas- 
ant girl named Charlotte. At the time, 
Hitler was a corporal in a World War I 
Bavarian infantry regiment stationed in 
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the small French village of Wavrin. Hit- 
ler did not learn of the birth until after 
he was taken toa military hospital in Ger- 
many suffering from the effects of having 
been gassed on the front lines: apparent- 
ly, Hitler made no attempt then to es- 
tablish contact with mother or son. 


A’ the age of four, young Loret was 
placed in an orphanage: eventually 
he was adopted by a well-to-do French 
family. Eighteen years later, when Hitler 
overran France in 1940, he ordered the 
Gestapo to find mother and son, who had 
independently made their ways to Paris 
Charlotte by then had become an alco- 
holic, and Hitler ordered her placed ina 
French sanitarium. The son was taken to 
Gestapo headquarters at Paris’ Hotel 
Lutetia, where he was questioned exten- 
sively as to what he knew of his father 
Unaware of his parentage, Loret suspect- 
ed only that his father was an important 
German, probably a general. On Hitler’s 
personal orders, Loret became a high- 
ranking French police official who 
worked closely with the Gestapo; even so, 
he was not prosecuted as a collaborator 
after the war. Only in 1948, three years be- 
fore her death, did Charlotte tell her son 
that his father was Hitler. By that time 
Loret was married, and the news caused 
his wife to leave him. Of the couple's nine 
children, three live with Loret in St Quen- 
tin, a French town north of Paris 

Maser relates that he first came across 
Loret’s path twelve years ago, when his re- 
search took him to Wavrin. There elder- 
ly residents still recalled Charlotte, her 
German soldier and later her infant son 
After locating Loret, says Maser, a long 
search into the Frenchman’s past con- 
vinced him that Loret was indeed Hit- 
ler’s son. “The resemblance between 
Loret and Hitler is striking,” says Maser 
“Particularly when Loret takes his glass- 
es off, though of course he has no mus- 
tache. Still, he is his father’s son.” = 


Loret in railway worker's uniform — 
“He is his father’s son.” 
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Time Essay 


The Russian Revolution Turns 60 


Ne project this side of the supernatural ever promised such 

metamorphoses. The great Communist engine that kicked 
over when the Winter Palace fell would change human nature 
itself. Man would, predicted Leon Trotsky, “become immea- 
surably stronger, wiser and subtler. His body will become 
more harmonized, his voice more musical. The average hu- 
man type will rise to the heights of an Aristotle, a Goethe, a 
Marx.” Looking back over 60 years of the Russian Revo- 
lution, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev last week pronounced 
the stupendous enterprise a success “Comrades, no event in 
world history has had such a profound and lasting effect on 
mankind as the great October Socialist Revolution.”* Lis- 
tening to Brezhnev’s grandiloquence was an audience that 
included Socialist and Communist leaders from all over the 
world who had gathered in Moscow to do homage to the Revy- 
olution. The capital's streets were festooned with red banners: 
posters of the Politburo stared out at the public everywhere 
To end the celebration, a Soviet armed-forces parade this 
week will bristle through Red Square, past the mausoleum 
where Lenin—the now deified founder of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—rests in his glass case 

“Most societies have revolutions—or claim to,” observes 
Historian §. Frederick Starr. “What made the Russian Rev- 
olution so important was that it made more extensive claims 
for itself than others had. It was the first to claim significance 
reaching into every corner of the globe, and that’s where its 
mythology came from.” How well does that mythology square 
with reality? Many different measures must be applied to 
Judge the successes and failures of the immense, visionary and 
often brutal venture 

In material terms, the Revolution has succeeded fairly 
well in many areas. Today Lenin’s heirs preside over a for- 








7 because in 1917 the 
calendar, which ran 13 days behind the Grego- 
The Russians adopted the Gregorian in 1918 


“The Soviets celebrate their October Revolution on Nov 
country kept time by the Julian 
rian calendar used in the West 


| alization had begun Despite 


midable superpower that after six decades lumbers about the 
world in all the panoply and menace of one of history's great 
empires. Some historians argue, plausibly enough, that Russia. 
with its vast resources, would have developed just as im- 
Pressively, or better, under quite different management. Nev- 
ertheless, the Russian Empire that the Bolsheviks inherited in 
1917 was a fairly primitive vastness. although some industri- 
its bloody civil war (1918-22). 
Stalin’s savage purges in the "30s and the devastations of 
World War II, the Soviet Union has risen to rival American 
influence around the world. Russia has become the planet's 
leading producer of crude oil, coal. steel, pig iron, locomotives, 
mineral fertilizers and other products. Soviet scientific ac- 


complishments—from Sputnik to Soyuz to two-headed dogs 


| ciety is serving them reasonably well, 


are uneven but often dazzling 
T 259 million people who live in the U.SS.R.’s 15 re- 

publics do enjoy certain material advantages. Officially, 
there is no unemployment. Because of artificial state controls, 
there is little inflation, and the prices of simple foodstuffs are 
pleasantly low. (Chronic shortages, however, have created flour- 
ishing black markets.) Citizens are assured universal free ed- 
ucation (the literacy rate is 98%), as well as health and re- 
lirement care. Cities are clean Although they awoke belatedly 
to the problem, the Soviets apparently have a deep concern 
about the environment Only a privileged handful of Soviet 
citizens are allowed to see other societies and compare. Com- 
placently, most Russians believe that on the whole their so- 
especially when they 
contrast the present with the past—the deprivations that their 
parents and grandparents suffered, the cruel. unpredictable 
terrors of Stalin’s long reign and the agonies of the war 

From different angles of observation. however, the Soviet 
venture seems terribly flawed, both materially and, well, spiri- 
tually. At the simplest level, everyday domestic life in the Soviet 
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“Now I can watch one 






“Now | can push a button “Now I can tape shows “Now | can build a library ; 
and tape ei ey onTV. And show while I tape another.” when I'm not even home” of the best on TV and 
watch it anytime | want” 


see it again and again”’ 


Introducing the Zenith 
Video Cassette Recorder. 





The quality goes in before the name goes on? 


Available as TV-Recorder Console or as Separate Recorder for use with any TV. 

TOP: Model SJR9500P. Combination Chromacoior Il 25" diagonal Mediterranean style console and built-in Video Cassette Recorder. 
Cabinet of simulated wood and genuine Pecan veneers Plus select hardwood solids. 

BOTTOM: Model JR9000W. Video Cassette Recorder with cabinet of simulated wood In rich American Walnut grain finish. 
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SMOKEHOUSE ALMONDS 


“ONE NIBBLE IS NEVER ENOUGH” 








You've settled down todo some reading. _ is reaching and reaching, as if it had i 
But there’s that bowl of Smokehouse® —_a mind of its own. Before you know it 
ds. Yowwreach for one handful, _ the bowl is empty. } 


flavor is so tantalizing,soon yourhand _they say “One Nibble Is Never Enough” / 


0 (0) 4512 (0) 6h SERN BY CO) Bint Calforia Almond Growers Exchange 


x 1768, Sacramento, C § 
i one of seven different snack almonds from People* a a eee 


| then another. That Smokehouse® | Smokehouse® Almonds...no wonder 
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and Iraq have chilled. Despite ample military aid to left- 
ists in Mozambique, Angola and elsewhere, they are not 
yet a viable power in Africa. Somalia, once Moscow’s 
= most compliant ally on the continent, is gradually re- 
jecting Russia’s influence; as the US. did in Viet Nam. 
the Kremlin is learning that superpowers cannot always 
control or contain their client states 
It is still thought of as a paradox that the home of the 
Bolshevik Revolution is much more an empire now than 
it was under the Czars. The sun never sets upon it. Says Di- 
mitri Simes, director of Soviet policy studies at George- 
town University’s Center for Strategic and International 
Studies: “A great diplomatic problem for the U‘S. is that 
we often perceive Russia as an ideological, revolutionary 
. Wf state, which it is not.” Beneath the vast surface of the So- 
Passengers on the Moscow metro on the eve of the anniversary viet Union, Simes argues, three elements have struggled 
revolution, bureaucracy and Russian tradi- 
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| Union is mined with a million ordeals. The average So- : = tion. Revolution, once but briefly, was ev- 
viet woman spends two to three hours a day trying to * + erything; years ago tradition and bureaucra- 
find and purchase basic necessities like food and cloth- > cy defeated it. The Revolution has ended by 
ing. Both Brezhnev and Nikita Khrushchev before instituting a new form of authoritarian state, 
him have demonstrated some concern about such quite reactionary, now ruled by a gerontoc- 
hardships; the Kremlin has sent out a river of decrees racy (average age of Politburo members: 68) 
| ordering better consumer products and services, But The state pursues the objectives of a great 
the country that harps on capitalist failures and boasts power—objectives hardly different from 
of its lunar landers cannot keep its citizens in items like those of the czars 
hairpins and toilet paper. A lingering malaise under- A fundamental and perhaps unanswer- 
scores the drabness of Soviet society. Absenteeism, low able question is whether the Revolution 
productivity and haphazard workmanship are chron- yielded such a dictatorial result because it 
ic problems. Alcoholism is virtually a national disease was socialistic or because it was Russian. It 
Earlier this year the Columbia University journal has in any case given a bad name to what 
Global Political Assessment predicted that the Soviet many find the ennobling idea of equalitarian- 
Union would face not only years of a lagging economy ism. Russia has a dark and painful history of 
but a youth revolution and a sexual revolution. The authoritarianism—a hatred of authority, but 
| ranks of Soviet dissidents have been thinned by exile a need for it. Russians seem to fear disorder 
and imprisonment. and mistrust foreigners. In fact, the young are 
now participating in a revival of nationalism 
Although it has become a mockery of 
its original promise, the Revolution is un- 
likely ever again to be as frightful as it was 
under Stalin, if only because the Russian peo- 


] n his Moscow speech last week, Brezhnev insisted 
once again that the Soviet path to Communism 
remains the true one. More and more, Russia’s lead- 
ership of the international Communist movement is 
acknowledged guardedly or given lip service only. ple are so much better informed now and 
The East bloc is kept in line more or less by force; ‘ probably would not stand for such mass ter- 
meanwhile, Poland and Hungary experiment heret- Soyuz spacecraft blasts off ror. Then, the poet Anna Akhmatova wrote: 
ically with capitalist-like incentives and Rumania snags 
bravely pursues an autonomous foreign policy. Chi- * 
na has long regarded the Soviets as sellouts, killers 
of the dream. In total absence of fraternity, the two 
countries keep their divisions nervously bivouacked 
along the common border, and the rhetorical insults 
pass back and forth between Peking and Moscow. 
Then there is Eurocommunism. With varying 
degrees of emphasis and sincerity, the Communist 
parties of Italy, France and Spain have denounced 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the Soviet 
Union as the only true model of Marxism, and have 
sworn their willingness to co-exist with bourgeois 
freedoms in pluralistic societies. Skepticism about 
the depth of these commitments, which could read- 
ily be overturned by future leaders less moderate : . 
than Spain’s Santiago Carrillo or Italy’s Enrico Ber- Shoppers waiting in line at Moscow's Gum department store 
linguer, is warranted. Meanwhile, Moscow tries to 
cope with the reality of three heretical parties that, alas, sim- | “The stars of death stood over us. And Russia, guiltless, be- 
ply cannot be excommunicated from the fold. loved, writhed/ under the crunch of bloodstained boots,/ under 
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record. Since World War II, a dozen countries have come | cessor has relaxed, grown somewhat less bleak, but there still 
under Communist rule. The mystique of socialism—the dom- | seems no prospect that the mythology will be fulfilled: that, in 
inant ideology of the Third World—has given the Russians | the fullness of time. the state will begin to wither away and 
close ties there. But somehow the Russians have trouble en- | leave only the classless, abundant workers’ paradise. On the con- 
larging their footholds. They seem unpopular nearly every- | trary, the stolid bureaucracy expands, reduplicating itself and 
where they go. In the Middle East, where they once threat- | its controls. The Revolution’s promises seem doomed always 
ened to become the Big Brother of the Arab world, the Soviets | torecede into the future — Lance Morrow 
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= e been kicked out of Egypt; relations with both Syria 


In its foreign affairs, the Soviet Union also has a flawed | the wheels of Black Marias.” Life under Lenin’s current suc- | 
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The Hallmark Hall of Fame 
has presented more of the world’s top talent 


than any other dramatic television series. 


But its real goal is to touch your life, 
fill you with joy and warm your heart. 


Since its first televised program in 1951, one Hall of Fame has been honored with more awards— 
principle has consistently attracted the finest dramatic more than 150 in all—than any other dramatic series in 
artists to the Hallmark Hall of Fame. And that is an the history of television. Emmys. Critics’ awards. Dra- 
uncompromising dedication to providing something matic citations. International awards of distinction. 
of value for its viewers. Most important, however, the Hall of Fame has 

It's a principle that has never varied. touched the millions who have watched it—perhaps in 

The Hall of Fame has presented masterpieces such a small personal way that lets us understand a little 
as Shakespeare's “Hamlet; popular favorites such as more about ourselves and this complicated world in 
“Peter Pan, and poignant dramas on topical themes which we live. 
like “Emily, Emily.” The list of writers, actors, directors Join us again this year as Hallmark Cards and the 


fine stores that feature Hallmark products 
present further productions of the finest 
drama the English language has to offer. We 
sincerely hope that our efforts will be worthy 
of your viewing time. 


and producers who have contributed to the 
series over the past 26 years reads like an 
encyclopedia of the most distinguished peo- 
ple of stage and screen. 

The rewards have been abundant. The 





26 seasons, 123 programs. And for 1977-1978, again on NBC Television. 


“Aunt Mary Hits a Home Run! “The Last Hurrah’ “Taxi” 

A determined old woman, alone and handi- A look behind the scenes as power, A traffic jam slows down the lives of a hard- 
capped, beats the system and founds a baseball — romance and intrique engulf a big city boiled cabbie and a glamorous lady long 
team that gives new meaning to the lives of mayor and his political machine enough for them to decide where they want 
deprived children to go in life 
“The Court Martial of George Armstrong Custer.” “Have | Got a Christmas for You" “Peter Pan? 

A fictional drama that answers the question: What A moving story of an unusual Christmas J.M. Barrie's all-time 


if Custer had survived the Battle of the Little Bighorn; gift from the members of a synagogue to their family classic about the boy 
would he have been judged a hero or a fool. neighbors in the Christian community. who never grew up 
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Stand-in Conductor Margaret Hillis rises to the ovation after her triumph at Carnegie Hall 


Chicago Symphony Con- 
ductor Sir Georg Solti slipped as 
he stepped out of an elevator, 
and his assistant fell into a her- 
oine’s role. With Solti bedrid- 
den after straining a ligament 
in his back, Symphony Chorus 
Director Margaret Hillis, 56, was 
tapped as a last-minute stand- 
in toconduct a Manhattan per- 
formance of Mahler's difficult 
Eighth Symphony. Hillis spent 
an hour with the ailing mae- 
stro going over the score, lis- 
tened to a radio tape of an ear- 
lier performance, and with just 
two days’ preparation stepped 
up to the conductor’s podium 
in Carnegie Hall. “I did my job; 
I’m surprised it caused such a 
stir,” said Hillis after earning 
a standing ovation. How did 
she feel afterward? “I was 
blind, deaf and my feet hurt. I 
felt a great relief.” 


During a busy three-day 
visit to Alaska, Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Anatoli Dobry- 
nin rubbed noses with an Es- 
kimo, panned for gold on the 
beaches of Nome, donned a 
hard hat for a tour of the pipe- 
line at Prudhoe Bay, and col- 
lected postcards at every stop 
He also paused to reflect on 
how Secretary of State William 
Henry Seward had bought the 
territory for a mere $7.2 mil- 
lion from Czar Alexander II in 
1867. In the U.S., Dobrynin 
noted, the deal “was known as 
Seward’s Folly. but Alexander 
was known as foolish in my 
own country long before he 
sold Alaska. Sometimes we feel 
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Cornell's Rhodes goes for a spin 


it’s another proof of how stu- 
pid czars were.” Dobrynin then 
cheered himself with the ob- 
servation that the Soviet Union 
is big enough as is. “Our Alas- 
ka is Siberia,” he said. “It’s big- 
ger than all the United States.” 


“We're not very strong in 
football,” noted Frank H.T. 
Rhodes, considering Cornell 
University’s door mat status on 
the gridiron this season. “But 
we're very good at Frisbee.” 
The British-born geologist. 
who this week will be formal- 
ly inaugurated as Cornell's 
president, may not help his 
school’s pigskin standings, but 
no matter. “The great univer- 
sities are those in which peo- 
ple grow by contact with oth- 
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ers in ever-widening circles,” 
insisted Rhodes, 51, after suit- 
ing up in his new Cornell col- 
ors to throw the old platter 
around 


B 
Tough sentencing earned 
him the nickname “Maximum 
John,” but now Watergate 
Judge John Sirica, 73, has 
stepped down from full-time 


> 


Frampton (second from left) and the Bee Gees parade with relish 





duty on the federal 
to handle only civil cases. 
which require no sentencing 
“They're calling me ‘Minimum 
John,” joked the jurist. Al- 
though his new status of senior 
judge is a form of retirement 
Sirica can keep his staff if he 
needs them. Apparently he 
will: he already has 130 civil 
Suits on his new docket 


court 


a 

That giant cheeseburger 
behind Peter Frampton and the 
Bee Gees is not the latest Mc- 
Donald’s special. It is actually 
a mustardburger and a symbol 
of evil in “Heartland U.S.A...” 
the MGM backlot town where 
Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts 
Club Band is now being filmed 
Frampton’s first movie is based 


on the 1967 Beatles album 
and, says Sgt. Peter, “I don’t 
think the lads will be dis- 


pleased with what we're doing 
to their music.” As for life un- 
der the lights, Frampton re- 
ports that film making is a dif- 
ferent cut from life on the 
concert stage. “Last night I was 
asleep at 10. I'm getting up 
when I usually go to bed, and 
I go to bed when I usually be- 
gin working.” 
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Ilumination of St. John the Evangelist in the Book of Kells: the work of an angel, not a man 


Gold from the Dark Ages 


A trove of early Irish art comes to the U.S. 


4é ou taught me language, and my 
profit on’t is, | know how to curse.” 
Caliban’s words to the intruders on his is- 
land seem uniquely fitted to one of the 
bleakest acts of cultural colonization in 
history: the English subjugation of Ire- 
land, which began with the Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion of 1169. In the flowering of 
Irish monastic culture during what were 
once routinely called the Dark Ages, the 
visual arts in Ireland had reached a splen- 
dor unequaled in the rest of Europe. But 
war, burning and pillage destroyed most 
of the relics 
Illuminated codices were ripped apart 
for the gold in their bindings: bronze cor- 
roded; only a few Gospel books and a 
quantity of gold ornaments—since gold 
does not oxidize and is incorruptible 
a 7 


—survived these ravages. No mainstream 
of civilization left less behind it than this 
early climax of Irish culture, which took 
place between the 6th and 9th centuries 
A.D. The Irish tradition absorbed the Vi- 
kings; it digested the animal motifs and 
decorative knotwork of Scandinavia; but 
it could not survive the English. The 
English Renaissance meant the Irish 
decadence 

What was lost is the subject of an ex- 
traordinary exhibition at Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Entitled 
“Treasures of Early Irish Art, 1500 B.C 
to 1500 A.D.,” it consists of some 59 
metal objects—processional crosses, gold 
torques, chalices, reliquaries, brooches, 
bell shrines and pins—together with a 
group of monastic books. This magnif- 


| icent show, which is scheduled to travel 


to museums in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and Philadelphia into 1979, in- 
cludes very nearly all of the major ex- 
amples of early Irish art that have re- 
mained in Irish collections, a loan of 
unparalleled generosity. Its only fault, a 
too common one at the Metropolitan, is 
the installation—a gross Tiffany-in-Ve- 
gas effort, with each item so harshly spot- 
lit that exaggerated shadows break up 
the intricate gold surfaces, eliding the 
exquisitely delicate transitions of depth 
and texture which were the very es- 
sence of the Celtic jewelers’ art. Ev- 
erything looks as if it were for sale 


N onetheless, the works conquer their | 
unfortunate setting. There was never 





more heroic ornament than the exhibi- | 


tion’s massive early Christian torques, 
with their thick bosses and twisted gold 
flanges. And it is impossible to imagine a 
greater virtuosity of technique than the 
minutely elaborate gold-wire filigree of 
treasures like the 8th century Tara 
brooch, or the magnificently precise in- 


| laying, chasing and enameling of the sil- 


ver Ardagh chalice 

The climax of the show, however, is 
not gold but vellum. If one were to trace 
to its source the ancient Irish reverence 


| for language—for the Word as the incar- 


nation of truth, as the fundamental build- 





Detail from Kells: John's symbol, an eagle 


ing block of culture and religion—it would 
surely lie in the great illuminated codices 
of the 6th to 8th centuries, made and pre- 
served in such monastic communities as 
Durrow, Kells and Lindisfarne. “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God” 
sO potent was the magical aura attribut- 
ed to the 7th century Book of Durrow that 
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The 8th century Ardagh chalice: a rich monastery’s treasure fashioned in silver and exquisitely trimmed with gold, bronze and crystal 


A tradition that absorbed the Vikings, reached a splendor unequaled in the rest of Europe, but could not survive the English 


one detached 17th century visitor watched 
its guardian monk dipping it, binding and 
all, into a pail of water to make a mi- 
raculous remedy for the monastery’s sick 
cattle. (The cows recovered after drink- 
ing the water; the book still carries the 
Stains.) 

The Metropolitan's exhibition con- 
tains not only the Book of Durrow, but 
also two of the four volumes—Mark and 
John 
Kells. This 8th century work, originally 
housed in the monastery of Kells in Coun- 
ty Meath and later moved to Dublin for 


safekeeping during Cromwell's rape of 


Ireland, is the most famous illuminated 
manuscript in the West 
It may have been the product of Irish 





Gold torque from 1st century B.C. 
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that make up the Gospel Book of 





The Tara brooch: gilded bronze elegance 


scribes working in a community vulner- 
able to the marauding Norsemen on the 
far, cold Isle of Iona. Describing a now 
lost manuscript whose splendor probably 
approached that of the Book of Kells, Gir- 
aldus Cambrensis, a 12th century schol- 
ar, declared: “You will make out intri- 
cacies so delicate and subtle, so exact and 
compact, so full of knots and links, with 
colors so fresh and vivid, that you might 
say that all this was the work of an an- 
gel, and not of a man.” The Book of Kells 
is and no doubt always will be the most so- 
phisticated work of decorative art in the 
history of painting 

In some ways the repertoire of the 
makers of the Book of Kells was ex- 
tremely limited: a narrow range of pig- 
ments, a relatively small number of mo- 
tifs and, as the Met's catalogue points 
out, “no tradition of representational art 
and no background of iconology.” But 
the early Irish monks did have world 
enough and time 





The bare silence of 


the scriptoria ensured that. Kells remains 
the stupendous proof of how, under cer- 
tain conditions, the hermetic life breeds 
an ecstatic liberty. In its minutely traced 
webs of knotwork, its dazzling combi- 
nations and repetitions, its mazes and me- 
anders, spirals, volutes, in the fishlike stiff- 
ness of its human figures and the bizarre 
twinings and clonings of its decorative 
monsters, Kells is perhaps art's fullest sur 
viving document of consciousness disport 
ing In itsown freedom Robert Hughes 





An abbot's crozier: bronze with silver inlay 
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Livia and Augustus (left) entertaining, while reclining imperially, in J, Claudius 











Romans and Countrymen 


I, Claudius and The Best of Families 


his is television’s year of the 

family. CBS has the Fitzpat- 
ricks, NBC has Mulligan’s Stew, 
and ABC has Eight Is Enough. By 
some grand irony, however, PBS, 
the poor stepsister network, has 
the two most ambitious family 
sagas: /, Claudius, yet another 
impressive import from the BBC, 
and The Best of Families, a lav- 
ish $6 million drama of New 
York City in the last two decades 
of the 19th century. Running si- 
multaneously, the two series 
offer a lesson in contrasts, showing just 
how good—and how bad—TV can be. 

The good, /, Claudius, is excellent in- 
deed. Adapted from Robert Graves’ nov- 
els J, Claudius and Claudius, the God, 
the 13-part program, which began Nov 
6, covers the first 80 years of the Roman 
Empire, from Augustus to Claudius. Gib- 
bon called Claudius the stupidest of all 
Roman emperors—a considerable state- 
ment, given the fact that in 500 years 
there were 81 in the class. But it was 
Graves’ fictional conceit that Claudius 
only feigned stupidity to save his life in 
that murderous, fun-filled age. While, 
over the years, his relatives were running 
from dinner or orgy with various poisons 
in their gullets, Claudius munched serene- 
ly on, watching and waiting and watch- 
ing some more. /, Claudius purports to 
be the product of all that observation 
the memoirs of the fourth emperor, con- 
veniently locked away for the titillation 
of a distant 20th century 

As history, /, Claudius is pure Rob- 
ert Graves—though his vision is perhaps 
no more inaccurate than any other his- 
tory’s. As high-gloss soap opera, howev- 
er, the series is little short of wonderful 
Sian Phillips stands out as Livia, the wick- 
ed witch of the Tiber, who dominates all 
around with her icy, terrible beauty, Bri- 





Jacobi as Claudius 


*an Blessed manages the difficult 
task of making Augustus, the 
founding father, appear both 
wise and foolish, the conqueror 
of the world who cannot man- 
age his own family. Derek Ja- 
cobi’s Claudius is half stumble 
and stutter and half genius, but 
convincing in every detail. 

To achieve authenticity, 
some costume dramas force 
characters to pronounce every 
word without benefit of contrac- 
tions—the isn’ts, don'ts and 
can’ts that make speech bearable. Wise- 
ly opting for today’s idiom, Scriptwriter 
Jack Pulman occasionally falls into the 
Opposite trap, with lines like “The Par- 
thians are at it again, always stirring up 
trouble!" And Pulman doubtless was 
merely having fun when he put in Li- 


2 


via’s mouth Mae West’s famous line 
“Goodness has nothing to do with it!” 
Such small quibbles aside, goodness had 
everything to do with this superb pro- 
duction of /, Claudius 

According to the press releases, the 
Children’s Television Workshop sent a 
woman from its staff to spend a year in 
London learning how the British are able 
to produce such fine historical dramas as 
I, Claudius. But either she did not stay 
long enough or she stayed too long. If the 
product of her efforts, The Best of Fam- 
ilies, is any indication, the British secret 


| is as safe as the crown jewels: The Best of 


Families is the worst of shows 


he eight-week series, which started 

Oct. 27, focuses on three fictional New 
York City families, following their his- 
tories from 1880 to 1900. There are the 
poor Irish immigrants, the middle-class 
clergyman’s family and the railroad- and 
bank-owning aristocrats. Real events, 
such as the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1883, provide the: framework 
for each episode. The scriptwriters, 
unhappily, are responsible for the 
rest 

The research was painstaking, and ev- 


| erything, from silverware to the mating 


habits of the gentility, is as accurate as 
1,000 hours in the library could make it 
Why, then, is it that /, Claudius, which is 
unrestrained hokum, seems truthful, 
while Families, which is so much more 
truthful, seems like hokum? The reason 
is that CTW has brought everything to the 
series but imagination and talent. The act- 
ing is spotty, the direction glacially slow 
The characters have as much life as the 
figures in the dioramas at a museum of 
natural history, and The Best of Families 
is as interminable as a_ninth-grade 
history class on the last Friday before 
vacation — Gerald Clarke 





An 1893 breadline in New York's tenement district in The Best of Families 








1,000 hours in the library, but Britain's secret is as safe as the crown jewels 
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ice enn ieern ly rekeionals. Like 

i Springstead, Reservations Sales Agent. Vicki ADELTA 

has been with Delta for 9 years. She comes up with | _ 

instant information on flights, confirms reserva- © 

tions in seconds with her Deltamatic'computer. “<2 -_ 
And Vicki is always looking for ways to help. She *\> 

works out a connecting flight so there’s the shortest wait. \\/ = {2 

She suggests the best way to get to the airport. She finds the lowest SS 

pag prey opselepeenaagln rlervnaie ie 
When it comes to people, Vicki Springstead~like all 

29,000 Delta professionals~ ’t care more. 
Delta is ready when you are: 
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This is Delta's Wide-Rid& L-1011 TriStar, 
a $25 million superjet. The “living room” cabins are 
8 feet high, almost 19 feet wide. 
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Science 





The Dawn of Life 


Some of the world’s oldest 
organisms are identified 





Biv scientists have established that 
the earth was born some 4. billion 
years ago, formed from debris orbiting the 
sun, they are less certain about when 
—and under what conditions—life began 
on the planet. Only last month, a Har- 
vard University paleobiologist pushed 
back the dawn of life by announcing the 
finding of what appeared to be fossils of 
single-celled organisms dating back 3.5 
billion years. Now biologists 
working under grants from NASA 
and the National Science Foun- 
dation have identified living 
creatures that may be little 
changed from organisms that 
lived during the first billion years 
of the earth’s existence. 

The new candidates for the 
oldest-form-of-life title are or- 
ganisms that scientists have 
dubbed “archaebacteria.” They 
are found in airless recesses like 
Yellowstone National Park’s hot 
springs, thrive in temperatures 
ranging from 65° to 70° C. (150° 
to 170° F.), take in carbon diox- 
ide and hydrogen, give off meth- 
ane gas, and have been known 
to scientists for years. But it took 
the efforts of a team led by Ge- 
neticist Carl Woese of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana to 
demonstrate that the archae- begs 
bacteria had an extraordinary 
characteristic. Using enzymes, or 
chemical catalysts, they broke 
down and then analyzed the RNA 
in the archaebacteria’s ribo- 
somes, the structures that “read” 
the message of the master mol- 
ecule DNA and produce the pro- 





ria tend to support the theory; because 
the strange bugs now live only in remote, 
airless niches of the environment and die 
when exposed to free oxygen, they may 
be little different today from ancestors 
that evolved in the oxygenless primeval 
atmosphere. 

Then how and when did free oxygen 
begin appearing in the atmosphere? A 
clue to the answer has been found in the 
incredibly old sedimentary rocks of South 
Africa’s eastern Transvaal by Harvard’s 
Elso Barghoorn and Andrew Knoll, now 
with the Oberlin College department of 
geology. To the naked eye, the 3.5 billion- 
year-old rocks Barghoorn and Knoll col- 
lected during a visit last year revealed no 








tein necessary for life. They 


Electron micrographs of methane-producing organisms 





found that the RNA molecular se- 
quences were distinctly different 
from those of other bacteria and of plants 
and animals. 

This discovery has far-reaching im- 
plications. Scientists have long assumed 
that all terrestrial life evolved along two 
lines, one of which gave rise to the “high- 
er” forms of animals and plants, the other 
to the “lower” forms of bacteria. The iden- 
tification of the archaebacteria’s unique 
genetic structure suggests that there may 
be a third line of evolution. It also pro- 
vides an important clue to the earth’s 
early environment. Scientists have long 
believed that for about the first billion 
years after the formation of the earth, the 
atmosphere consisted largely of hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide and other gases, but vir- 
tually no free oxygen. The life-style and 
genetic structure of Woese’s archaebacte- 





Evidence of a third line of evolution? 


traces of early life. But the scientists soon 
uncovered the stones’ secrets. Returning 
to Harvard with samples of the rock, the 
pair used a diamond cutter’s saw to slice 
several chunks into wafers so thin that 
light could pass through them. Examining 
these sections under a microscope, they 
discovered thousands of microfossils of in- 
dividual and paired cells, some long and 
thin, others flat, wrinkled or folded, but 
all similar to those found in rocks dating 
from a much later period in the earth’s 
history. The rocks also contained the most 
unequivocal evidence yet of early biolog- 
ical activity; fully 25% of the microfossils 
were preserved in the very process of di- 
vision, or reproduction. 

Barghoorn and Knoll believe that 
| their primitive fossils—the oldest direct 








evidence of terrestrial life—are the an- 
cestors of modern blue-green algae or 
photosynthetic bacteria, both of which 
convert carbon dioxide into food and ox- 
ygen. If they are correct, these organisms 
3.5 billion years ago were already pump- 
ing into the atmosphere the oxygen upon 
which most of today’s terrestrial life now 
depends. a 


E. coli at Work 


Scientists use bacteria to 
make a human hormone 





dvocates of recombinant DNA re- 

search have been insisting that po- 
tential benefits from the ingenious new 
technique of genetic engineering far out- 
weigh any dangers that it could pose. Last 
week scientists testifying before a Senate 
subcommittee lent strong support to that 
argument. They revealed that a group of 
California researchers has spliced a man- 
made gene into a bacterium, and then, 
for the first time, used the altered microbe 
to make a copy of a mammalian brain 
hormone that can act biologically in hu- 
mans. The accomplishment brought clos- 
er the day when scarce and costly hor- 
mones and enzymes needed for treatment 
of genetic disorders can be produced in- 
expensively and on a large scale. 

An important step in this direction 
had already been taken last spring when 
scientists at the University of California 
in San Francisco succeeded in transplant- 
ing a rat insulin gene into the DNA of a 
laboratory strain of the bacterium Es- 
cherichia coli. The bug then multiplied 
into countless duplicate bacteria, each 
containing the insulin gene, but incapable 
of producing insulin. In the work an- 
nounced last week, Microbiologist Her- 
bert Boyer of the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, along with 
Biochemist Arthur Riggs of the City of 
Hope Medical Center near Los Angeles 
and Physiologist Wylie Vale of the Salk 
Institute in San Diego synthesized cop- 
ies of the gene for somatostatin, a hor- 
mone in the brains of mammals that 
inhibits the secretion of pituitary growth 
hormone. Then they chemically inserted 
the genes into the DNA of E. coli bac- 
teria, which multiplied and began man- 
ufacturing somatostatin. 

Dr. Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, who re- 
vealed the research at the Senate hear- 
ings, called the achievement “a scientific 
triumph of the first order.” Indeed it is: 
the researchers who first isolated soma- 
tostatin needed nearly halfa million sheep 
brains to produce 5 mg. (.00018 oz.) of 
the substance. Using their recombinant 
DNA technique, the California researchers 
required only 2 gal. of bacterial culture 


to obtain the same amount. a 
= 
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Before you buy acolorTV 
make sure | 
it can use this VIR signal. 





2 = - 
- FR eee : 
Cabinet of genuine hardwood solids, oe veneers, simulated wood accents, — <= = 
with inlay parquet top, Simulated TV reception. = — 


General Electric VIR sets read this signal 


to give you color automatically adjusted 
by the broadcasters themselves. 


Inside this GE set is advanced computer-like circuitry 
that uses this VIR signal. To let the broadcaster 


automatically adjust all of the color on many programs. Vi iy 
Flesh tones. Background colors. The entire color picture. BROADCAST 
All automatically. 60 times a second. VIR Broadcast = CONTROLLED 
Controlled Color. See a demonstration today. COLOR 


THIS IS GE PERFORMANCE TELEVISION 
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PallsMall 100's ....... 19 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. 
tieofine. av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Pall tiall-Filter King . . . 18 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health.  [BBAUUUER UA ame LCR ADA nat oa 
q aren ae Polk Mall Extra Mild . ...7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg, 


nigotine av, per cigarette by FTC method. 














Only 7 mg. tar. 
Lower than all the Lights. 
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PALL MALL RED 
PALL MALL GOLD 100's with a filter. PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The great taste of fine America’s best-tasting Lower in tar than 
Pail Mall tobaccos. king-size cigarette... 95% of all cigarettes 
Not too strong, not too light. made to taste even sold. De-tarred but 


Not too long. Tastes just right. milder with a filter. not de-tasted. 











1978 ‘Buick Regal. 


1978 Regal. Outwardly, the 
shape is clean. Uncluttered. Inside 
it's pure magic. In the way it looks 
The way it feels. Allin all, adream car 

Yet in the interest of f inctionality 
the new Regal is much trimmer 
than last year’s mode To make it 
more maneuverable in city traffic 
Easier to park 


Why people love going 
places in 





Want more evidence of Regal's 
down-to-earth qualities? All right 


How about the fact that it gives you 
more trunk room, more head room 
and more leg room than last year's 
coupe? How about the new 3.2 litre 


(196-cu.-in.) even 
firing V-6 that comes 
as standard equip- 
ment? And got 
according to the EPA, 
an estimated 33 hiss 
in the highway test, 19 
in the city, and 23 ‘ibe Conmibined 
when equipped with a manual 
transmission (powertrain not avail- 
able in California). Or an available 
231-cu.-in. (3.8 litre) V-6 with 
automatic transmission that got an 
estimated 27 mpg in the highway 
test, 19 in the city and 22 combined 
(This V-6 powertrain is required 
in California and EPA estimates are 
lower there.) Your mileage may 
vary depending on how and where 
you drive, the car’s condition, 
and how it's equipped 

Regal Coupe and Limited models 
are equipped with GM-built engines 
supplied by various divisions. See 
your Buick dealer for details 

Anyway, you get the point 
Regal is a pretty amazing combina- 
tion of the things you want and the 
things you need in a car. And we 
suppose we could stop here 

But there’s one more little bit 








It tells you everything. 


of Buick science and magic that 
really makes our case 
It's the Regal Sport ee 
And it’s powered by a 3.8 litre (231- 
Cu.-in.) turbocharged \V-6 engine 
Turbocharged by exhaust gases, 
it offers the passing power you want 
from the six cylinders you need 
Incredible 
The new Regal. What it is, is a 
little science. And a little magic 
At your Buick dealer 
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A little science. 
A little magic. 





X Factor 
THE ACT 
Music and Lyrics by John Kander 
and Fred Ebb 
Choreography by Ron Lewis 

| Book by George Furth 


46 le love you, Liza!” members of the 
opening-night audience at The Act 
shouted, and that may just prove that love 
is blind. Liza Minnelli is a cult, and cults, 
like love, defy reason 

She has been labeled a “superstar,” 
which seems to be part of the mandatory 
hyperbole of the age. Let’s just call her a 
Star, a title she deserves since she has that 
special X factor of personality that sets 
stars apart from other top-ranking talents. 
But as a star whose gifts include singing, 
| dancing and acting, ought she not to be 
extraordinary or unique in one of those 
categories? Liza is not 

With the artificial respirator of an 
abrasively amplified mike, she can belt 
out a song, but not with the earth-mov- 
ing gusto of the classic belters. She can 
torch, but not with the heart-wrought in- 
timacy and conviction of a Piaf, a Billie 
Holiday or her own mother, Judy Gar- 
| land. As a dancer, she is adroit and nim- 


Liza Minnelli in The Act 
Mandatory hyperbole. 
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ble but she does not dazzle 
legs do. As for her acting skills, they ex- 
ist mainly in the eyes of her true and de- 
vout believers 

However, no cult is a total mystery 
Liza is a tornado of energy, and that has 
a hypnotic appeal. It sweeps up nearly ev- 
eryone with its seductive force. When she 
plays her forte, the waif, her wide dark 
eyes brim with vulnerability. In moments 
of stillness, her forlorn, diminutive figure 
makes a plea for love and assurance that 
only shattering applause can provide and 
confirm. And she gets it 


though her | 


As a show, The Act does not deserve | 


it. The book is dental floss inserted with 
tedious hygienic monotony so as to clear 
a space for the next molar crunch of song 
and dance. It is the tale of Michelle Craig 
(Minnelli) who became a film star slav- 
ishly dependent on her producer-hus- 
band, Dan Connors (Barry Nelson), lost 
him and flopped. She is now trying to re- 
gain her career and born-again self-re- 
liance with a nightclub act ia Las Vegas 
—which is what The Act is about 

The score by Kander and Ebb is 
staunchly melodic; professionalism runs 
in this pair’s musical bloodstream. Hol- 
lywood, California is a saucy spoof of the 
West Coast gossip queens, City Lights is 
a dithyrambic salute to New York, and 
My Own Space is a pensive, meditative 
ode to the beauty of possessing one’s ter- 
ritorial declarative. Halston’s costumes 
blaze like sun-kindled autumn leaves, and 
the dance team of three women and four 
men are, collectively, a card hand of sev- 
en aces. One member of the chorus, Roger 
Minami, provides ebullient comic relief 
in Arthur in the Afternoon, a number out- 
lining the rejuvenative virtues of a daily 
adulterous siesta. 

Among those who get just a piece of 
a piece of a piece of the show, Arnold So- 
boloff is wry-crisp in the role ofa gay com- 
poser and Barry Nelson never throws 
away a line, even the scrimpiest, that he 
hasn’t impeccably polished. But the play- 
goers are paying to see Liza, and at a rec- 
ord Broadway top price of $25. Someone 
is gambling mightily that their love will 
not prove fickle. — T.£.Kalem 


‘Bait andHook _ 











NAKED 
by Luigi Pirandello 


ff-Broadway’s Roundabout Theater is 

a place where neglected plays of 
classic playwrights come out of hiding. 
The current season, the Roundabout’s 
twelfth, began with a stylish production 
of Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, a playful 
skirmish between the sexes that is all jests 
and no scars. With Naked, the company 
shifts to the somber philosophical terrain 
of a 1922 work by Pirandello. 

In Pirandello’s plays, the bait of ap- 
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Gould and Brill in Naked 
Somber terrain 


pearance masks the hook of reality, but 
the mysterious fish of life is never caught. | 
As Pirandello saw it, man is involved in 
the futile illusion and the obsessive quest 
of trying to catch and know his unknow- 
able self. Dramatically, this quest takes 
the form of a secret to be ferreted out 

In Naked, the secret seems to lie with 
a disconsolate governess (Fran Brill). A 
child in her care has dropped to its death 
from a terrace. As a result she loses her 
job and her fiancé, and attempts suicide 
A “human interest” newspaper account 
of her plight brings other characters scur- 
rying. An aging writer (Larkin Ford) 
thinks the governess’s story might make 
a good plot for his next novel. Her ex- 
fiancé (Lucien Zabielski) throws himself 
at her feet in the belief that she tried to 
commit suicide out of love for him. Her | 
former employer (Gordon Gould), the fa- 
ther of the dead child, turns out to have 
been her adulterous lover. Yet, in seek- 
ing the truth each character continues to 
live out a lie. Why? The governess offers 
an answer in a gently despairing voice: 
“It’s just that we all want to make a good | 
impression. The more horrible we are, the 
more beautiful we want to be.” 

Brill is affecting as the governess, 
Gould radiates sensual magnetism as her 
employer lover, and Zabielski is ardent 
and elegant as the ex-fiancé. But the dry 
winy brilliance of Pirandello dominates 
the evening. He carved out the themes of 
loneliness, absurdity and alienation, and 





| modern drama has become a realm of 


| 
| 
| 
in the 41 years since his death, serious | 
j 


metaphysical dread of which he felt the 
first tormented shudder — T.EK. | 
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COVER STORY 


High Schools Under Fire 


Even outside the big cities, there is trouble everywhere 















= Education to help remedy 
s the situation; one of his aides 
¢ declares, “We're going to get 
Sthat started.” But whatever 
» Washington does, issues of 
© public education are largely 
a matter of state and local 
responsibility 
Of all the areas of con- 
cern about U.S. education, 
only one is showing some 
improvement. The dropout, 
who was a great worry in the 


orning at a West 
Coast high school 
The first-period 
bell rings, barely 
audible above the classroom 
din. “O.K., everybody, settle 
down,” says the soft-spoken 
teacher of the course called 
Modern Problems. Her two 
dozen students, grouped 
| around seven tables, pay 
scant attention. She switches 
on a video machine by her 
desk; a neatly categorized alienated, rebellious 1960s, is 
| outline flashes on the board. . no longer so common. The 
“Have you already copied Medford High: a Boston suburb's biggest investment—and worry percentage of high school 
this down?” she asks, point- pean students who quit before 
ing to the topic headings. A few heads bob 2 graduation has fallen to about 25%, down 
yes, several more shake no; the rest of the stu- rom the dropout rates of 1960 (31%) and 
dents merely carry on with their private con- m 1950 (37%). At the same time, about 45% of 
versations. The subject of the day is not ter- * those who do graduate now go on to college, 
rorism, energy or Watergate. Aptly enough, J) 4\1 up from 33% in 1960—though that is prob- 
the topic is “The Problems of American *” ably less a measure of scholastic excellence | 
Education.” than a reflection of the increase in available 
What the teacher might have taught her places in two- and four-year colleges, and the 
class, had they been willing to listen, is that greater competition for jobs at all levels. Ev- 
| American education in the '70s is in deep erywhere else, the health of U.S. education in 
trouble. And almost by definition, any prob- the mid-1970s—particularly that of the high 
lem with public education is a big one. No- schools—is in deepening trouble: 
where are the difficulties more acute than in 
the 25,300 public high schools, junior and se- 
nior, in the U.S., which enroll 19 million stu- 
dents and carry a million teachers on their 
payrolls. To maintain the U.S.’s vast public 
education establishment, from elementary 
schools to colleges, taxpayers will spend $144 
billion this year—a 152% increase over the 
| past decade. Those billions add up to more 
than the country spends for national defense. 
| But never have more Americans worried 
about whether they are getting their mon- 
ey’s worth from the institutions that were 
once the symbol of the nation’s dedication 
to democracy. 
Although confidence in the schools is 
hard to measure, a majority of Americans 
seem convinced that the quality of public ed- 





Declining performance. After more than a | 
decade of vaunted “innovations”—free-form 
“open classroom” programs, flexible mod- 
ular scheduling, enough electronic gadgetry 
to make some schoolrooms look like Mis- 
sion Control—all signs indicate that today’s 
students are more poorly equipped in basic 
skills than were their predecessors. After | 
holding steady for decades, the average 
scores on the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test, still the 
broadest standard of nationwide educational | 
achievement, have been falling slowly but 
steadily since 1962. As measured on the 
SAT’s 200-to-800 scale, average verbal abil- 
ity has fallen by 10% (to the 430 level), 
while average math skills have declined by | 





ucation is on the decline. 6% (to the 470s). Ex- 
Former Labor Secretary :pectations that gifted 
Willard Wirtz, head of a Bia 2 Students, at least, would 
panel of experts that has ® benefit from the infusion 


of money and technol- 
the problem, concluded ogy into education also 
this fall that U.S. educa- Fae = seem dashed. The num- | 
tion has been “off stride Pe ee eee ee ber of high achievers 

for ten years.” Reflecting - _ iuenge =a I on SAT tests (those scor- 
the general concern, ; ing over 600) has been 
| Jimmy Carter during his dropping. A report com- 
campaign called for cre- missioned by the Col- 
| ation of a separate, Cab- lege Board found that | 
inet-level Department of lowa City’s West: a product of the expei imental '60s now turning back the clock scores of top students 
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spent two years studying 
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Medford High: Teacher instructing senior physiology class, 
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one of the highly touted science department's myriad offerings 


Courses called Great Sleuths and Exploring the Occult, and a worry about ‘something lost in personal relationships 


valedictorians and salutatorians in 145 high schools—showed 
a similar decline. Graduates who claim that they are illiterate 
have taken school boards to court in some states Meanwhile, col- 
leges complain of entering freshmen who read at the sixth- 
grade level 


Rising violence. The mayhem wreaked by students on their 
own schools—and teachers—continues to grow. In 1975, the 
latest year for which totals have been compiled, secondary- 
school students attacked 63,000 teachers pulled off 270,000 
school burglaries and destroyed school property worth $200 
million. The level of violence has continued to climb, es- 
pecially in the much-troubled big-city schools. In New York 
City, 132 teachers reported physical attacks in the first six 
weeks of this school year alone 


Spreading shutdowns. Taxpayer rebellions against ever-rising 
educational costs, which are largely supported by property tax- 
es, are forcing school systems to the financial wall. Partly be- 


Students being drilled in canoe safety in Medford’s eight-lane indoor pool, second largest in Massachusetts 


e 


cause the city did not put a school tax increase on the Nov. 8 
ballot—it would never pass, officials said—Cleveland’s | 10.000- 
student system is flat broke and remains open only because a fed- 
eral court has said it cannot close. Some 40 other Ohio school 
districts are also facing shutdowns 


Teacher troubles. Despite the spreading taxpayer revolt. teach- 
ers continue to close schools all over the country to dramatize 
their pay demands. They have struck in 93 communities—from 
Franklin, Mass., to Fremont, Calif since January 


Mounting absenteeism. According to the Washington-based 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, absen- 
teelsm Is now the worst problem facing teachers, ahead of poor 
motivation, lack of discipline. vandalism. tardiness and drug 
use. In Florida’s Dade County (Miami). school officials trying 
to cut double-digit truancy rates in low-income areas have been 
experimenting—rather successfully—with luring kids to class 
with free hamburgers. Frisbees. T shirts and yo-yos donated by 




















local businessmen. After a decade of stormy debate, there is no 
consensus about how schools can right the wrongs. Conserva- 
tive “back to basics” forces rail that ’60s innovations have left 
schools flaccid. They demand a return to a three-Rs curriculum 
and call for “minimal competency” testing, to make sure that 
high school students are not granted diplomas until they can 
read and write at some rudimentary level. More progressive forc- 
es disagree with this approach. “I'm all through with mandat- 
ing, with forcing students to march through a maze,” counters 
Harvey Scribner, former New York City chancellor of schools 
and now a professor at the University of Massachusetts School 
of Education. “Classrooms should be opened up.” Meanwhile, 
parents blame teachers, teachers blame parental permissiveness, 
and educators point to society as the culprit. “Everyone is try- 
ing to pass the buck,” says Grace Baisinger, president of the na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Association 

Most often the headlines and the horror stories come out of 
big-city ghetto schools, where the problems 
—racial, financial, educational—are the 
worst. The problems are real enough, but 
in many ways they are so special as to be 
part of the larger society’s difficulties in im- 
proving the lot of America’s underclass, 
rather than crises of education 

More alarming is the fact that nine out 
of ten high school students attend small- 
city and rural institutions or quiet subur- 
ban schools, and that these schools, once 
the very symbols of the best the U.S. could 
do for its children, are also suffering from 
a profound malaise. For the 55% or so of 
American teen-agers who do not go on to 
college, high school is the apex of their for- 
mal educational career; they will prosper 
or join the ranks of the unemployed large- 
ly on the basis of what the schools teach 
them 


or a look at what has gone wrong 
inside both school and classroom, 
TIME correspondents visited three 
US. high schools that are not afflict- 
ed with the intractable problems of core city 
schools. One is in Medford, Mass., a Boston 
suburb. One is a small-town school in Coos 
Bay, Ore. One is a middle-size school in 





Iowa City, Iowa. All are fairly representa- Homecoming queen rides to the big game 






Marshfield: Would-be cameramen in basic TV production class practicing with novice broadcaster; a Coos Bay student with an answer | 
Some teachers say the kids aren't being challenged enough; others ask, “Anyone have a film I can use?” 


public education system, the public high school. A tale of three 
cities 


Medford High: Strife in the Suburbs 


The facilities at Medford High, located on a hill next toa 
woodland preserve, are superb. Eight interconnected stone and 
brick buildings in one giant comprehensive and vocational 
school, with a gym just short of a football field in size and the sec- 
ond largest indoor swimming pool in the state. The much es- 
teemed math and science departments—which offer such cours- 
es as computer programming, calculus and earth science—have 
at their command a computer with eleven keyboards. The fa- 
cilities for vocational education, which train 471 of Medford’s 
3,548 students, include a fully equipped school of cosmetology 

When Medford High opened seven years ago, after an old- 
er facility burned, it cost more than $16 million —the most money 
the town had ever spent on anything. Medford’s 60,300 res- 
idents, many of them blue-collar families 
of Italian and Irish descent, did not mind 
The city still has what one teacher de- 
scribes, in a reference to traditional ethnic 
regard for education as the door to upward 
mobility, as “enough of a foreign element 
to insist On good education.” The school | 
on the hill is the pride of the community 

But that pride is not shared by all the 
students. Vandalism is a problem: a favor- 
ite prank is to smash the school’s two-story 
glass windows, which cost $700 each. Last 
year’s damage bill came to almost $30,000 
—close to what the school spent on text- 
books. The great majority of students could 
not care less about their school. “The school 
spirit of the 1940s, football and rah-rah ral- 
lies have gone the way of the dinosaur.” 
says Guidance Counselor Robert Shea 
Kids now race off to part-time jobs after 
school (an increasing phenomenon in the 
70s) or congregate around the McDonald’s 
in Medford Square. It is hard to keep them 
in class. The daily absentee rate: 12% | 

So many students have taken to alco- 
hol and dope that Medford has set up a spe- 
cial office for drug and drink consultation 
Three years ago, when the extent of the 
drug problem became apparent, Headmas- 
ter William McCormack called in a 27- 








tive of that historic backbone of America’s The “jocks’’v. the “wall rats.” 


year-old undercover agent Posing as a 
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transfer senior, he ambushed 39 students 
Thirty-eight of them swore off drugs after 
conferences with McCormack and their 
parents. Many more eluded him 

Discipline problems haunt the school’s 
five miles of corridors. Under an “open 
campus” scheme that permitted upper- 
classmen to roam throughout the school 
during certain periods, most respected the 
privilege. But some smoked joints or 
whooped it up in the halls. When a fight 
erupted briefly in September between some 
of Medford’s 135 black students and sev- 
eral whites—reputedly members of a tough 
gang called “the River Rats’”—officials 
abolished the program. The community, 
concerned about lax discipline, was 
delighted 

Medford’s SAT scores have dropped 
about 10% in the past decade. Its accred- 
itation by the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools—once al- 
most automatic—is being reconsidered 
The students blame the teachers. “Most 
kids don’t even know what a term paper is 
or how to use footnotes,” complains Mi- 
chele Phillips, a tall, sophisticated student 


Honor Society chapter “Academically, this 
school isn’t bad,” says Phil Holmes, stu- 
dent manager of the radio station. “But the 
school’s too lenient. People graduate and don’t know how to 
read and write.” 

Top-level advanced-placement courses are available, but soft 
options are far more enticing. Some of the 185 courses sound 
like question categories on some TV game show: Great Sleuths, 
Exploring the Occult, Contemporary Issues. Graduation require- 
ments are “pathetic,” says one administrator Students must 
compile only 80 credits, including four years of English and 
one of American history. They must also take one year of civics 
and four of physical education, although passing grades are not 
required. Headmaster McCormack has repeatedly tried to boost 
the minimum number of credits to 104, but has been turned 
down for financial reasons. 

Some classroom vignettes raise questions about the value of 
teachers’ time. In a ninth-grade college-preparatory English 
class, for instance, a teacher instructs her students on how “to 
talk to one another.” She pouts and gestures to illustrate tone and 
attitude changes, then reads a short story about being loving and 
capable. For homework, the students are told to make a tearina 
sheet of paper each time someone is mean to them and a pencil 


West High: English teacher with hirsute pupil; instructor prodding American-humanities class; drilling in German-language course 


Students rehearsing for musical revue 
Now the chorus is “Back to basics.” 






= mark when someone makes them feel good 
= about themselves. The kids snicker as they 
= file out 
: In a business-English class, the students 
spend 40 minutes reading and parsing one 
paragraph from Call of the Wild. The 
teacher, a peppy, ruddy-faced man. punc- 
tuates the period with kidding remarks 
about his students’ clothes or hair 

For their part, the teachers criticize the 
students for skipping class, for disruptive 
behavior in the halls and for general ap- 
athy. They complain that their charges can- 
not read and write adequately. “They are 
SO poor in basic communication,” laments 
English Department Head Leah Caliri 
Teachers also blame the administration for 
not giving direction to the school and for 
lowering standards. “I used to be tough and 
demanding, but I was told to lay off,” con- 
fides one teacher. If he fails more than 20% 
of his students, he says, he is “called on 
the carpet”—a plaint echoed by other 
teachers 


ut there are those who think the 
teachers and the teachers’ union ac- 
count for a big chunk of Medford’s 
problems. Faculty salaries, which 
comprise 88% of the $4.4 million annual 
budget, are good. Yet the militant Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association staged a 15-month slowdown at 
Medford between September 1975 and November 1976. Teach- 
ers refused to work with students a minute past their scheduled 
7:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. day as a protest against what they felt 
were low salaries, large class size and insufficient job security 
In the end, they won their salary demands. A tenured teacher 
with a B.A. now earns $17,357 annually, one with a master’s de- 
gree $19,825. In previous bargaining, Medford teachers had al- 
ready won a limit of three evening appearances at the school 
per year (two for parent-teacher open houses) They are only re- 
quired to remain 30 minutes after school twice a week to help stu- 
dents. Any supervision of student activities costs Medford extra 
In contrast, McCormack, 62, looks back fondly on his own 
teaching days, when he voluntarily wrote and directed school 
plays and put out the yearbook on his own tuume. “Now a man 
makes $1,495 a year for doing nothing more than putting out 
the yearbook,” he says. “I have no complaints today about pay- 
ing for these services, but I think that something has been lost 
in the personal relationship.” 
A headmaster of the old school, down to his gray herring- 
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Whit makes a Callllac a Gallo 


Most of all, it’s craftsmanship and care. 
In the way the car is designed. Engineered. And built. 
You can see it in the attention to detail throughout a Cadillac. 
° You can feel it in the superb Cadillac ride. 
And you can hear it in the words of praise from Cadillac owners. 
Quality. It’s one of the reasons Cadillac consistently has 


the highest repeat ownership of any U.S. luxury car make. () 


bone suit and rimless glasses, McCormack finds it difficult to 
keep tabs on his gargantuan school from his office in a con- 
verted second-floor storeroom. He blames Medford’s problems 
mostly on the crowding produced when 1,100 freshmen were 
jammed in with the three upper classes—but not on any lack of 
spirit. Other principals might give up; not he. A giant blue and 
white button on his lapel broadcasts his philosophy. It is em- 
blazoned MEDFORD PRIDE. 


Coos Bay: The Classroom Blahs 

The town of Coos Bay (pop. 14,132) is nestled in the rolling 
hills of southwest Oregon, 140 miles north of the California bor- 
der. It bills itself as “one of the world’s foremost lumbering cen- 
ters,” and its dock area hums day and night with ships loading 
wood chips for Japan. Otherwise, it is a collection of modest 
houses, an attractive downtown shopping area and several mo- 
tels—most of them strung along U.S. 101, the main street. Its 
high school, a Depression-era legacy of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, sits prominently on a high hill. When the morn- 
ing fog clears—at 8 a.m., whiteness blan- 
kets the town—Marshfield High com- 
mands a sweeping view of Coos Bay 

Inside the school, the bell has barely 
rung when the lights go out in the soph- 
omore honors English class and the movie 
projector begins to whir. Act III, Scene | 
of The Merchant of Venice. There is no dis- 
cussion and only a few questions about the 
plot. The 18 students and their teacher all 
hunch silently in their seats. Down the hall, 
three more English classes. packed in a 
small theater, are also viewing films. Com- 
plains one teacher: “I really get caught up 
in my subject matter. But some teachers 
think that’s weird. The attitude in the fac- 
ulty lounge is, ‘Does anyone have a film I 
can use?’ 

In another class, this one in U‘S. his- 
tory, the teacher keeps up a patter of jokes 
and badinage. A discussion of economic 
competition sends him off on constant tan- 
gents. “I've got to borrow some pens,” he 
says, leaping up and racing around the cir- 
cle of desks in the room. His point, although 
garbled, is that pen manufacturers must be 
careful not to overprice or their products 
won't sell. When a student volunteers that 
his Bic pen cost 39¢, it strikes the teacher 
as a revelation. “Really? Have they gone 
up that much?” The kids loll back. uttering. “Would you cry if 
you lost a 39¢ pen?” he asks. “How about a $150 pen?” By now 
the class is thoroughly lost. “What are you getting at?” one ob- 
viously bright student asks impatiently 

In keeping with the trend of the °60s. Marshfield began 
Offering its 1,866 students a wide variety of courses in an ef- 
fort to broaden the traditional curriculum. The number of cours- 
es has grown to 215. Elective options in English include 
science fiction, film studies and business communications (con- 
| sidered easy) or British literature (harder) An array of gen- 

eral math and essential math courses has sprouted in the 

mathematics department, traditionally regarded as the best in 

the school. Although four years of English are mandatory, 

standard survey courses stop after the tenth grade. No foreign 

language is required. Students must take two years of science 

and one of math, or vice versa, but the choice of courses is 
| left to their discretion 
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S$ easy courses proliferate, classes in the harder subjects 
wither away. Calculus and Russian, two post-Sputnik spe- 
cialties, are extinct. Only 35 students are braving physics 
this year. Few kids prefer the no-nonsense, four-year al- 
gebra-geometry-algebra-trigonometry sequence to the simpler 
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that after the first year, students in higher courses are combined 
in one class. “High-ability kids are not taking high-level cours- 
es,” says Accounting Teacher James Whitty. The students ask: 
“Why should we?” The school’s course brochure advises college- 
| Preparatory students that they “should make certain they are 
getting the best preparation for college admission.” But the head 
guidance counselor concedes that the five counselors do not be- 
lieve in prodding the students to take tough subjects 
John Johnson, a strict, highly respected math teacher, has 
| been at Marshfield for 18 years. He accepts the obvious: stu- 
dents are not taking the traditional math courses because “the 
| homework has dropped off in other courses and it’s easier for 
| kids to get good grades elsewhere.” A stocky, gray-haired man 
who is also head basketball coach. Johnson worries that the sim- 
plified math offerings are “an easy street for too many.” Says 
he: “There are things to be learned by those not quite good 
enough for Algebra | but who try and do their best.” Civics 
Teacher Jerry Kotsovos, who is held in awe by students as 
| Marshfield’s most demanding teacher, feels that “students aren’t 
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being challenged enough. They complain that I make them 
work; I make them think. But they’re glad afterward.” He con- 
ducts his classes as vigorous discussion groups 
| Margaret Burdg, who has the prim and proper air of an old- 
fashioned English teacher, team-teaches with History Teacher 
Noel Connell an English-history course called American Cul- 
| ture. She says grade inflation has lowered a D from 68 to 60 
| and, in some classes, all the way to 50. Another teacher com- 
plains that there is great pressure to pass students. “If my fail- 
ure rate exceeds 12%, I’ll be questioned,” he says. “Someone 
would likely ask me if I weren't expecting too much. So the fail- 
ure rate goes down, but the quality and quantity of work also go 
| down.” Not surprisingly, SAT scores have fallen—S7 points on 
verbal, 64 in math, since 1962—approximating the national de- 
cline. More than half the present senior class were reading below 
| grade level when tested in the ninth grade; Marshfield has since 
inaugurated a well-equipped “skills lab” with personal tutoring 
| to help the slower readers. 

Students tend to rate Marshfield an easy school. They 
“teach you how to write in tenth grade, but then you don’t 
get to exercise it enough,” is an oft-heard lament: so is “They 
don’t push you enough.” Senior Brenda Steward is having no 
trouble fielding trigonometry, chemistry and British literature 
along with a 30-hour-a-week waitress job at a local restaurant 
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called the Green Bandit. Says she: “Teachers don’t assign 
homework; they don’t believe in it.” (The teachers’ version, 
however, is that many students will not do homework when it 
is assigned.) Adds Senior Dennis Campbell: “It’s so easy to 
get through here. I could make it by going to classes just 
twice a week.” 

Many students do not even bother with that. The dropout 
rate has fallen from 24% in 1966 to 13% last year, but a fourth of 
the students miss at least one period a day. Save for great enthu- 
siasm about football games and other sports, students report, ap- 
athy plagues Marshfield. It is hard to get anyone to run for stu- 
dent office. Only 43 freshmen out of 400 voted last year for their 
| class officers. On the other hand, violence is rare: surprisingly so, 
since a strict caste system separates the “jocks” (often children of 
the town’s wealthier residents) and the “wall rats,” so named be- 
cause they once congregated along a wall behind the school to 
smoke before an inner courtyard was designated this year as a 
smoking area. Their fathers are apt to be mill hands or fisher- 
men, and they tend to come from poor or broken homes. 

Marijuana and beer are common. But Marshfield’s students 
—mostly fresh-faced kids who favor down-filled jackets and 
track shoes—would rather go hiking than rehearse for the school 
play, just as they are often more interested in their jobs than in 
their schoolwork. Marshfield, concur most students, is an O.K. 


What They Teach Abroad 


Ww: many American students now show up ill-prepared 
for the rigors of college, their European counterparts 
fare better. Many U.S. universities often allow British and 
French students to enter as sophomores. Few Soviet stu- 
dents enter U.S. colleges as undergraduates, but the best Rus- 
sian teen-agers are probably also better drilled in the ba- 
sics. A look at school systems in the three countries: 


FRANCE. French secondary education tends to be much 
more grueling than the US. version. Primary school ends 
at age eleven or twelve, when students enter a collége d‘en- 
seignement secondaire—roughly equivalent to a junior high 
school. During the first year, they shoulder a set 27-hour-per- 
week load: five hours of French, three each of math, a for- 
eign language, history, geography, civic education and eco- 
nomics, two hours of aesthetics and two of technical 
education. Later, they begin a second foreign language; the 
first one is typically studied for seven years. 

At /ycées, which students attend for their final three 
years of high school, classes run eight to ten hours a day. 
Homework commands three hours a night. For those who 
do not leave the academic track for a technical one, the sys- 
tem culminates in a stiff national baccalauréat, composed 
of four-hour tests in each subject and an oral final. On av- 
erage, only 67% of students who take the exam—manda- 
tory for acceptance to college—manage to pass. 


BRITAIN. Paradoxically, the best and worst of educations 
have coexisted in Britain. Although some scholarships to pri- 
vate schools were historically available for lower-class stu- 
dents, there was no free secondary schooling at all prior to 
World War II. In 1944, Britain decreed a dual track of pub- 
lic education: “secondary modern” and technical schools 
for the less talented, and grammar schools—with stiff en- 
trance exams—which educate the top 20%. 

Almost half of all students leave school at age 16, 
after studying as many as a dozen subjects, including a 
foreign language. Meanwhile, grammar school students 
continue a rigorous university-oriented curriculum, includ- 
ing English, French, math and science. The elite private 








place. It just isn’t very exciting—in class or out. Superintendent Ludwig to resign. In an election this fall, the vot- 
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lowa City: A Basic Debate 

Iowa City’s West High is a product of the prosperous, pro- 
gressive "60s. Built in 1968 on 80 acres of farm land across the 
Iowa River from the downtown area, the three-story brick and 
stone building was designed with the latest educational theories 
in mind. The $4.5 million school was provided with a 2,000-spec- 
lator gym, a little theater, a music wing and a large central com- 
mons area for student socializing. 

lowa City (pop. 49,000), a faculty town—the University of 
Iowa is the main industry—with a taxpaying base of prosper- | 
ing middle-class professionals, was in an innovative mood. It ap- 
proved when Merlin Ludwig, then superintendent of schools, 
granted West's 1,040 students a nonvoting chair on the board 
of education in 1970, Ludwig also introduced a more flexible cur- 
riculum. Grades were abolished at the elementary-school level, 
and a pass-fail option was installed at West. As a final gesture, 
Ludwig declared a new motto for his school district: “Iowa City 
Puts the Student First.” In short, West in many ways came to re- 
semble a college more than a high school. 

West is still a showcase school. But times are different, and 
so are community attitudes. Once overwhelmingly liberal, the 
school board changed in 1975 when the balance swung, 5 to 2, 
in favor of the conservatives. The new majority promptly forced | 





schools, even more demanding, routinely push students 
through 13 subjects. 

Britain’s national exam system is even tougher than 
France's. At 16 students may take O Levels, or ordinary ex- 
ams. Some 70% now “sit” at least one O Level, but only 33% 
manage to pass one. Those who perform well may undertake 
the even tougher A Level advanced exams two years later. A 
Levels are comparable in difficulty to sophomore work at an 
American university. Only 12% to 16% of students progress 
that far; only 10% are finally admitted to university. 

In pursuit of equality, Labor governments since 1960 
have gradually phased out grammar schools—whose pupils 
tend to be middle-class—in order to blend their abler teach- 
ers and students into the melting pot of the so-called com- 
prehensive schools, which combine features of the gram- 
mar and technical schools. That policy has disturbed many 
education-conscious parents. Those in areas where gram- 
mar schools have disappeared complain of declining stan- 
dards and high levels of truancy and unruliness in the com- 
prehensives. A Department of Education report found that 
abler children are indeed being kept back because of the 
“boredom, disenchantment and indiscipline” of mixed-abil- 
ity comprehensive classes. There is also a decline in stu- | 
dents taking foreign languages and other hard subjects. 


THE SOVIET UNION. A ithough educational quality varies be- 
tween Russia’s elite big-city schools and rural ones, all stu- 
dents must take the same subjects in the ten-year general 
education course. Math and science are emphasized after 
the first four years. A typical tenth-year program includes 
courses in Russian language and literature, history and so- 
cial studies, math, biology, physics, astronomy, chemistry, a 
foreign language (often “strategic languages” like Chinese 
or Arabic) physical education and military training. 

After this, Soviet students divide into vocational schools 
and more selective specialty schools. The vocational schools 
send their graduates (about 2 million a year) into guaran- 
teed jobs. Students at specialty schools (about 4.4 million in 
1973) are trained in one of 450 fields such as teaching, med- 
icine and communications—as well as art, music and the- 
ater. After two to four years of study, they take state final 
examinations which are used to determine the students who 
may go on to higher education. 
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ers turned out the last progressive on the board, which must 
now find a permanent successor to Ludwig. Several candidates 
are under consideration—and are being examined closely to 
see if they will hew to the back-to-basics line. The board has 
also decreed that a “comprehensive testing program” be 


introduced to test basic skills. 
Ss Barbara Timmerman, a widowed mother of two. 
The first year, she recalls, she was always the dis- 
senting vote. But gradually local sentiment has swung her way. 
“I believe in individual education but not in handing a kid a 
book and saying ‘Teach yourself, ” she explains. Acting Su- 
perintendent David Cronin agrees that teaching the basics and 
reinstating grades in the elementary schools are the burning is- 
| sues in lowa City. He sees the concerns as legitimate but also 
feels that the clock cannot be turned back entirely, that “the 
good old days are gone.” 

West High’s academic offerings are impressive, and the 
school boasts twelve semifinalists on this year’s National Merit 
Scholarship competition, which singles out the brightest seniors 
in America. College-bound seniors can elect advanced place- 
ment courses, apply to take courses al the university or propose 





even years ago, when I ran for the school board, talk- 
ing basic skills was a no-no,” says Board Member 


“study projects,” in which they can tackle anything from music 
to horse training. Yet, as at Medford and Coos Bay, the easier 
route beguiles many. To graduate, students must complete 180 
hours of graded coursework, including 45 hours in language arts 
(which must include nine terms of English), 15 hours in science 
and 30 in social studies. But only slightly more than half the 
coursework is prescribed, and full credit is given for such courses 
as American Teen-Ager and Interior Decorating. One disgrun- 
tled teacher brands them “education by entertainment.” 

West's critics, many of them dedicated teachers, are wor- 
ried about academic danger signs. Composite scores on the ACT 
test, an lowa-bred competitor of the SAT exam, have been drift- 
ing downward since 1972. Meanwhile, almost 70% of the West 
seniors who took the ACT test this year had a grade point av- 
erage of 3 or higher out of a possible 4, compared with only 
39% in 1970. For the past four years, A’s have been the most 
commonly awarded grade. Says Senior Kyle Schulz: “If you get 
aC, that’s terrible.” 

Seniors are belatedly showing their own back-to-basics con- 
cern. Tod McConahay, who pumps gas five nights a week to 
save money for college, is taking English Lab, a brush-up gram- 
mar course, in addition to regular college prep courses. “Gram- 
mar—I just can’t do it,” he confesses. “Somewhere along the 
line, somebody screwed up.” Classmate Jim Jordahl is also tak- 
ing English Lab. “Deep down, most people feel that require- 
ments should be stricter,” he says. “If you leave what courses 
you take up to the school, you won't be that well off.” 
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German Teacher Heidi Galer, considered one of the tough- 
est teachers in West, agrees. She has an easy camaraderie with 
her students, some of whom are going with her to Germany 
this spring on a two-week trip. Galer believes students are more 
knowledgeable these days, but in only a superficial way. and is 
upset that so many cannot write and spell properly. “The kids 
ask me, ‘Frau Galer, do you mark off for German spelling?’ I 
say ‘Of course I do.’ But if they ask me if I count off for English 
spelling, I say ‘Of course not; you'd all flunk.’ ” She criticizes 
the severity of her native German schools, but frets: “Next year, | 
these kids are going to sit in lecture halls and it’s going to be a | 
big shock. Some have never even taken a semester test.” 

Tall, thin, bearded Principal Edwin Barker is popular with 
students and community alike. “He does a good job walking 
the tightrope of an innovative school system and a conservative 
backlash,” observes one parent. Says Barker: “I'm a believer in 
basic skills, but I want to do it in a humanitarian environ- 
ment.” Discipline is fairly loose. Barker downplays such issues 
as drugs (ditch weed, the crude local variety of marijuana, is com- 
mon), discipline, smoking and leaving school without permis- 
sion. “We have a lot of people coming and going,” admits Bar- 
ker. “Keeping them in school is not one of our high priorities.” 

Some teachers complain bitterly about laxity—of both school 
and parents. They say that a student-first attitude undercuts 
their classes and that many 
students are pouring too 
much energy into jobs in 
order to support their afflu- 
ent life-styles. Fumes one 
teacher: “One kid told me 
today that he hadn't been 
in class for three days be- 
cause ‘Man, I just can’t get 
up.’ I offered to call him at 
home. That's our job? But 
we can’t teach them if 
they’re not here.” 


The Iowa City school 
board’s determination to 
bring back “the basics” 
is shared by parents 
and school administrators 
across the US. Indeed 
back-to-basics is the latest 
rallying cry among U.S. ed- 
ucators, who are yet again attempting to define the purpose and 
direction of American public education. Some educators find it 
easy to agree on what has gone wrong with the schools. Says U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Ernest Boyer, former chancellor of 
the State University of New York: “We've gone through a period 
of overpromising. We felt education was the answer to every di- 
lemma we faced. More recently, we seem to have expected too lit- 
tle from our schools.” Boyer now sees, and applauds, “a new com- 
mitment to excellence in education, to search for ways to 
improve schools without flash-in-the-pan innovations.” As a 
theme for the Carter Administration’s as yet vaguely defined ed- 
ucation policy, he has suggested “Access to Excellence.” 





simple in the colonial era, when American education con- 

sisted largely of small, church-run academies designed 

mainly to turn out clergymen. The basics were the el- 
ements of the classical curriculum imported from Europe: Latin, 
Greek and mathematics. That tradition continued, with only 
minor modifications, through the advent of the public high 
schools in the 1850s. But after the turn of the century, as U.S. so- 
ciety became more secular, industrial and urban, schools began 
to turn away from the classical curriculum. 

Over the next 50 years, several competing ideas emerged. Vo- 
cational studies gained respectability. In the 1920s, John Dew- 
ey’s ideas about “progressive” education, in which a child’s emo- 
tional development was to be nurtured along with his intellect, 


B: how is excellence to be defined? That was relatively 
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I want a pocketful of cameras 
called Kodak Tele-Instamatic™ 
708 camera. 

It shoots big, colorful pictures 
two ways, telephoto and normal. 
(Actual picture size is 342” x 442’’) 
It's got automatic exposure con- 
trol. And it'll focus from 3 feet (for 
clear, sharp close-ups) to infinity. 
And it’s easy to use 

There’s much more: a tele- 
photo/normal viewfinder, elec- 
tronic shutter that ranges from 
1/300 second to 1/30 second 
automatically, low-level light indica- 
tor... it’s like a whole Christmas list 
in one camera. 








DEAR = 
ALICE, 


I want 
everything 
in my 

by pocket. 










works in light like this. 









Look how the telephoto lens makes 
the best part of my picture bigger 







And it comes in a complete 
gift outfit with Kodak color film 
and flipflash—everything you need 
to take pictures on Christmas. 


Kodak tele 708 
camera outfit 











Introducing [0elcoE] stereo, 
now in concert with cassette. 


Tell your GM dealer you 
want a Delco AM/FM Stereo 
with Cassette, and we'll have 
you up to your ears in music. 

You'll hear the highs, the 
lows. You'll be surrounded 
with sound that's full and 
clear. Almost as if you were 
sitting front row center at 
your favorite concert. 

That very special sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
your new GM car or truck 
with a Delco-GM factory 





sound system. That way, you 
know your new stereo was 
GM-designed for sound 
performance in your new 
vehicle. 

And, depending on which 
car or truck you buy, you 


Deico 
Electronics 








Division of General Motors 
Kokomo. Indiana 





ee 
can choose from Deleo-GM- us: 
tape systems in a variety of 
combinations: 8-Track with 
AM radio, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo and CB and 
our new AM/FM stereo with 
cassette. 

See and hear them at your 
Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet or 
GMC dealer. 

For the sound of GM, tell 
your dealer “Delco? 














| Education 


came into vogue. By the late 1930s. a number of educational con- 
servatives, including Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, began calling for a return to the classical 
curriculum. Advocates of vocational training refused to retreat. 
With the launching of Sputnik in 1957 and the sudden feeling 
of US. inferiority it engendered, excellence was hurriedly re- 
defined in terms of better science and math courses 

Then came the clamorous 1960s. With the growth of the 
civil rights movement, the drive for educational quality collided 
with the imperatives of social equality, the sense of entitlement. 
Schools were given major responsibility for the repair of racial in- 
justices and began to ease requirements in the name of helping 
the deprived. At the same time came the protest era. “The coun- 
terculture rejected intellectuality,” says Harvard Sociologist 
David Riesman. “Viet Nam and civil rights created an alliance 
of relaxed grading with social promotion.” 

Newly vocal students demanded—and got—*“relevant” 
courses and softer requirements. Elective courses, many of 
doubtful merit, mushroomed. 

“Naderism has taken over 

education,” complains Clark 

Kerr, head of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Educa- 

tion. “But some basics are 

needed in schools, and in col- he 
lege too. The faculty has given 
away the curriculum.” 

Teachers became as con- 
sumer oriented as their pupils. 
A generation ago, teachers 
were low paid but highly ded- 
icated professionals, Today, 
more than 80% of secondary- 
| school teachers are members 
of either the National Edu- 
cauon Association or the 
American Federation of 
Teachers, aggressive unions 
that push hard—and success- 
fully—for higher pay and 
greater benefits. Although the 
average teacher salary is now 
$13,662, some teachers in ar- 
eas with strong unions earn 
more than $25,000 a year Says 
one educator: “Teachers now 


or stay after school to talk 
to the kids. They have abdicated their responsibility.” 
Others question teacher quality. As the profession has lost so- 
cial prestige, it has attracted more recruits who are themselves 
only average students. Says James Koerner, author of The Mis- 
education of American Teachers: “Teachers are not trained as ad- 
equately as the public thinks they are.” Typically, over half the 
courses an education student takes are in methodology and not 
in the subjects he will teach. 


dd to the school’s problems those of society: more broken 
homes, more two-income families with no One to mind 
the children and—not least—less reverence for the writ- 
ten word. Concern about poor writing has turned up 
even at the best U.S. private schools Phillips Academy in An- 
dover, Mass., whose standard curriculum includes three years 
| of a foreign language, math up to calculus and intensive writ- 
ing, was driven by what Headmaster Theodore Sizer describes 
as the “video generation” to introduce an English competence 
course five years ago. In it, students are drilled in basic sen- 

| tence structure four hours a week 
Too often, says Harvard’s Riesman. public schools cater to 
teen-agers’ desire “to be entertained.” Consequently, homework 
and requirements have gone down, grades have gone up. Wa- 
tered-down curriculums fail to challenge. “The only places in 
schools today where people are really encouraged to perform 





up to capacity are in sports and the band.” says Riesman, add- 


| ing that “elitism is almost as dirty a word as sexism or racism.” 











decline to take home papers Jn the video generation, they ask: Why should we? 


Back-to-basics proponents advocate lightening up the cur- 
riculum with more requirements and forcing all students to show 
“minimal competency” in essential skills before graduating. So 
far, 26 states have passed laws requiring competency exams: 
Congress has also begun hearings on whether there should be a 
nationwide competency exam. 


hile many educators applaud the back-to-basics 
movement, at least as a demonstration of concern 
about the state of schools, some are worried that it may 
be pressed too far. They rightly fear that valuable elec- 
lives, such as music and art, may be scrapped along with the easy 
courses. Says Harold Howe, vice president of education and re- 
search at the Ford Foundation: “The important issue is not in- 
novation y. tradition, but whether we're asking kids to write and 
pushing them to develop.” 
Koerner argues that some 
3 nationally recognized test, like 
those used in Europe, might 
= bring up standards. Yet, he 
zadds, “because of the broad- 
"ness of the political constit- 
Par ef uency, the exam will probably 
wee end up being so easy that it 
won't tell you much”—a crit- 
icism already leveled at the 
State competency tests. There 
is also the problem of how to 
avoid any cultural bias that 
might adversely affect minor- 
ity students 
A more constructive ap- 
proach, many educators feel. 
would be to concentrate on 
teacher training deleting 
some of the methodology in- | 
struction in teachers’ colleges 
and adding courses in the 
teacher's future subject Says 
Howe: “Any school worth its 
salt also needs in-house re- 
training of teachers rather than 
sending them off to local teach- 






The way they were: a high school mathematics class inprogress in 1900 ers’ colleges for a course and 


then raising their salaries.” 
Koerner would go one step fur- 
ther and abolish or reform the tenure system to allow schools to 
dismiss incompetent teachers and hire more qualified ones 

Educators observe that “professionals” have nosed parents 
out of the school system but believe parents should help set ed- 
ucational policy. Says Koerner: “A school-board member too is 


| very often bamboozled by the alleged expertise of those who 


run the schools.” Increasingly, parents are showing a healthy im- 
patience with the professionals. Coos Bay Lumberworker Don 
Dean, who has a daughter at Marshfield High, complains that 
“too many kids see school as a democratic institution. It’s not. 
It’s an institution of learning.” School-tax rebellions attest to pa- 
rental dissatisfaction. Other indicators are experiments in II- 
linois and California with performance “contracts” between 
schools and parents Example: in Oakland, teachers and par- 
ents last month signed a contract in which the teachers agreed 
to assign homework and parents in turn promised to provide 
their children with a quiet corner for studying every night. 

Signs of local insistence on excellence—or at least adequacy 


| —in public education are encouraging, and a necessary correc- 


tion to the excesses and the pandering of the past decade or two. 
One facet of the American experiment, of which education has 
long been a vital part, has been its capacity for correction and re- 
newal. “The tendency of democracies is, in all things, to medi- 
ocrity,”* James Fenimore Cooper once pessimistically observed. 
It is time for the schools to prove him wrong. a 
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Nader: Success or Excess? 


Critics think he spreads h imself too thin 


y all outward appearances, Ralph 
% Nader should now be reaching 

the zenith of his power. At 43, the 
tall, reedy, ascetic reformer has become 
the head of a loose organization of watch- 
dog groups that resembles—well, a cor- 
porate conglomerate. After years of fight- 
ing Republican Presidents, he has an 
avowed friend in the White House (Na- 


der umpired a Carter softball game in | 


Plains, Ga., during the campaign). Once 
the consummate outsider, Nader has now 
salted the Government with allies and for- 
mer colleagues in regulatory posts 
Yet Nader seems to be losing rather 
than gaining momentum. A _ growing 
number of critics complain that he has 
spread himself too thin, that a certain 
sloppiness and frivolousness are evident 
in some of his campaigns and that his im- 
perious manner is becoming increasingly 
abrasive. He still has his successes—this 
year’s Government mandate that airbags 
must go into cars by 1984, for example 
But the victories are becoming fewer, and 
Nader is also suffering some galling de- 
feats. One occurred last week, when his 
most coveted goal—the establishment of 
| a federal Consumer Protection Agency 
—received yet another legislative setback. 
Essentially, the organization would have 
authority to intervene on behalf of con- 


sumers before federal regulatory bodies, | 


and to challenge those agencies’ decisions 
in court. 

Business lobbyists vigorously opposed 
the idea, and the bill almost died in a 
House committee last spring. But after a 
major drive by Nader and other consum- 
erists this summer, hope was revived that 
a modified bill would get through the 
House and go to the Senate next year 
Last week, however, House Speaker 
Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill concluded that 
the votes for the measure were not there, 
and he postponed consideration of the bill 
until next year. The action was a bitter de- 
feat for Nader, who blames in part his 
friend Jimmy Carter. Although the Pres- 
ident endorsed the bill and his consumer 
affairs adviser, Esther Peterson, lobbied 
hard for it, none of the Administration 
heavyweights did anything to help it 
through the House. Says Nader: “The 
White House is preoccupied with foreign 
policy and worrying about business 
confidence.” 

Many critics—and even some sup- 
porters—believe Nader must share the 
blame. They say he has compounded his 
| difficulties with Congress and business by 





Consumerist Ralph Nader strikes a pensive pose on Capitol Hill 


Legislators object to sloppy research and his holier-than-thou attitude 


issues, not all of them worthy of serious ef- 
fort. The latest case in point: a new sports 
consumer group called Fight to Advance 
the Nation's Sports, or FANS. It was 
formed last summer when Journalist Pe- 
ter Gruenstein proposed that Nader back 


an agency that would fight to keep ticket | 


prices for sporting events within reach of 
most fans, work against oWners trading 
away local superstars, like Tom Seaver, 
and, in Gruenstein’s words, “ensure that 
hot dogs were warmer than the beer.” 
Lifetime Yankee Fan Nader quickly 
agreed to fund FANS. Says one longtime 
Nader associate currently in Govern- 
ment: “Now that’s frivolous, just the lat- 
est example of misapplication of scarce 
resources.” 

FANS is only a small fiefdom in Na- 
der’s consumerism empire, which in- 
cludes more than a dozen Washington- 
based organizations, scores of staff 
members and an annual budget of $1 mil- 
lion, raised in public donations that av- 
erage about $15 per person. Among the 
better-known groups: 


The Center for Study of Responsive Law, 
the original flagship Nader organization. 
It produced a blitz of study-group reports 


dozens of fields, from chemical products 
to environmental pollution. The center is 
now a backwater, dealing with lesser 
issues. 


Congress Watch, which handles most of 
Nader's lobbying. It operates on a bud- 
get of $145,000 and employs seven full- 
time lobbyists, who are backed up with 
an arsenal of research 


Litigation Group, which is Nader's law 
firm. It has a staff of eight attorneys, who 
have won most of the cases they have ar- 
gued before the Supreme Court 


Health Research Group, one of the most 
effective Nader operations, which, among 
other things, was active in the successful 
battle against red dye No. 2, a widely used 
coloring agent 


Tax Reform Group, which serves as a 
think tank for progressive tax reform and 
lobbies both the Administration and 
Congress 

With all these balls in the air, Nader, 


| who works mainly out of a small office 


tackling a bewilderingly diverse range of | in the early 1970s that exposed abuses in 
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on K Street about six blocks from the 
White House, has had to turn more tasks 
over to subordinates. They sometimes | 
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If you can taste the difference in water, 
you can appreciate the difference in Finlandia. 


Well Water Distilled Water 









Vodka is a combination 
of neutral spirits and water. 
The water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final proof. 

Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral, teas | th 
it’s the water that makes for y a 
subtle, yet appreciable, —~ es, 
differences. And the water that goes ay 
into Finlandia Vodka is very Te 
different from the water in most ‘& 2A SAR 
other vodkas. 

Others use distilled or micro- 
scopically filtered water. Which is 
much less lively than natural water. 

Finlandia’s water is 1OO% natural. : 
It comes from a deep well that 
lies under a 10,000 year old glacial 
moraine formation in Rajamaki, 
Finland. 

This delicious, natural water 
gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
its own. 

That's why people who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
juice and such. They enjoy Finlandia 
to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry § 
martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fine vodka is meant to be served. 

If you’ve never experienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia. 

You'll appreciate the difference. 


94 Proof 


FINLANDIA 


The Lively Vodka of Finland 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Introducing the New-Size Malibu. 


A lot 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT MILEAGE. 
And it is good news. Because 
the new-size Malibu has 
impressive EPA mileage 
estimates, as you can see from 
the accompanying box 

Of course, your mileage may 
vary depending on how and 
where you drive, your car's 
condition, and its available 
equipment 


[3.3 litre V6 with manual 3-speed rans 










E 12 
ts Cu. in. V6 with available aulo trans | 








e Malibu Classic Segan. Also available as 








a Wagon 





a Coupe anc 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT ROOM. 
Inside the new-size Malibu 
Sedan you'll find an amazing 
amount of room. In fact, the 
new-size Malibu has more 
front and rear leg room and 
more front and rear head 
room than last year’s larger 
bodied Malibu 





new thinking, a whole lot of good news. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT V6 POWER. 
The new-size Malibu was 
designed with V6 power and 
efficiency in mind 

A new 3.3 litre (200 Cu. In.) 
V6 is standard everywhere 
except California, where a 231 
Cu. In. with automatic trans- 
mission is available 

Both V6s offer the smooth 
power you want, plus the 
efficiency that common sense 
now demands 

The new-size Malibu is 
equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer 
for details 











GOOD NEWS ABOUT 

TRUNK SPACE. 

Open the trunk and you'll find 
a surprising 16.6 cubic feet of 
space. Once again, that's 
more usable space than last 
year s mid-size Malibu. We 
made the luggage area larger 
by using GM's new fully 
inflated compact spare tire 
which stores vertically and 
takes up less space 








GOOD NEWS ABOUT SIZE. 
Trim and lean, the new-size 
Malibu takes up appreciably 
less space in the world than 
last year's mid-size Malibu 
But as you'll discover, this 
new, more sensible size still 
gives you room. And comfort 
And ride 


Chevrolet 





GOOD NEWS ABOUT 
CORROSION RESISTANCE. 
Many of the anti-corrosion 
treatments developed for our 
best-selling New Chevrolet 
Caprice and Impala can be 
found on the new-size 
Malibu. Galvanized steel! 
Zincrometal® Special sealers 
and coatings 

And, in the long run, that 
has to be good news 


ee 
SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. Ey 
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lack his ability for marshaling facts. Re- 
sult: complaints have increased that some 
| of Nader’s research has become sloppy. 
Another difficulty is that Nader is far 
more effective as a propagandist than as 
a lobbyist; none of his organizations can 
begin to match the well-heeled business 
lobby. 

Then too there is Nader's annoying 
holier-than-thou attitude. In an attempt 
| to shed his dour reputation, Nader in Jan- 
uary showed up on TV as host of the zany 
NBC's Saturday Night Live. In one rou- 
tine he deadpanned his way through a 
comic turn satirizing none other than 
Ralph Nader. The effort backfired in one 
respect: though the skit was indeed amus- 
ing, Nader portrayed himself altogether 
too accurately as a driven zealot, Con- 
gressmen agree that Nader does his home- 
| work, but they are repelled by his insis- 

tence that his position is the only morally 
right one. Says Representative David 
Obey, Wisconsin Democrat: “Members 
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Running Out of Insulation 


A shortage warms up, and price-gouging begins 





Mineral fiber tacked to wall and blown into attic floor 


| are just fed up with being equated with 


evil if they vote against Nader.” 
Little wonder then that many of Na- 


der’s legislative goals remain unfulfilled. 


Besides the consignment of the Consumer 
Protection Agency to limbo, his effort to 
get Congress interested in a law that 
would require federal chartering of large 
corporations as a means of enforcing eth- 
ical behavior has gone nowhere. A bill 
that would make it easier for consumer co- 
operatives to get bank loans squeaked by 


| the House with one vote, but is stalled in 


the Senate. A measure that would have 
helped consumers fight adverse FTC de- 
cisions was rejected by a House commit- 
tee earlier this year. 

Nader remains undaunted, Says he: 


| “If anything, I've got more people help- 


ing now than ever. Sure, we've had some 


disappointments. But I didn’t get into this | 
| business because I thought it was easy.” 


Unless he pulls his act together, it will 
not get any easier. = 








L ike many other U.S. homeowners, Al- 
lan Coleman of Staten Island, N.Y.. 
found that his heating bills climbed out 
of sight last winter. When President Car- 
ter in April proposed homeowner tax 
credits for installing insulation, Coleman 
figured he could at least afford to make 
his four-bedroom house more energy ef- 
ficient. But when he went to the lumber 


sulation for his attic, he could not get one 
square inch. The store had been sold out 
for weeks, and no one had any idea when 
new shipments would arrive. Gripes Cole- 





| Store to buy 750 sq. ft. of fiber-glass in- | 


Waiting lists make fuel-saving plans a near-impossible dream. 





tion material blown into wall spaces. 


man: “It’s ridiculous. I’ve been waiting 
for nearly three months, and now winter 
is almost here again.” 

He is far from alone in his trouble. 
Since midsummer, a nationwide shortage 


| of insulation, fiber glass and rock wool. 


has turned the fuel conservation plans of 
tens of thousands of other Americans into 
near-impossible dreams. Fiber glass to- 
day no longer comes only in the familiar 
batts (rolls) tacked up between wall and 
ceiling joists; it has also largely replaced 
rock wool as the preferred fluffy insula- 





In Toledo, home of Owens-Corning, 
the industry leader, home-insulation buy- 
ers must wait four to six weeks for one of 
their city’s most famous products. De- 


| mand is so great that the three biggest pro- 


ducers—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Johns-Manville Corp. and Certain-Teed 
Corp.—are allocating deliveries to whole- 
salers, building-supply companies and 
other middlemen. In some cases buyers 
can get only as much as they bought last 
year. 


F rank Kilduff, a buyer for a Chelsea. 
Mass., building-materials jobber, has 
been “on allocation.” as he puts it, from 
Certain-Teed since May. Now he must 
place orders by mail instead of telephone: 
Certain-Teed then calls to ask where Kil- 
duffs allowed two weekly truckloads 


should be sent. Complains William Rich. | 


owner ofa Wellesley, Mass., insulation-in- 
stalling firm: “I’m backed up four months 
Since July I have been getting 300 to 400 
bags of fiber glass a month, and I need a 
minimum of 1,200.” 

There have been charges that unscru- 
pulous insulation distributors are out to 
make a fast buck on the public’s energy 
anxieties. Some wholesalers have hiked 
prices 20%, even though fiber glass man- 


ufacturers have not raised most quotes | 


since last March. Arthur Milot, president 
of a Rhode Island lumber firm, says he 


| was offered insulation in September by a 


salesman from National Gypsum, a dis- 
tributor for Owens-Corning, for 20% 
above the prevailing price. He refused to 
buy, yet the incident convinced him that 


| whatever profiteering is going on is oc- 


“ 


curring at “the middleman’s level.” 
Memories of last winter's hefty heat- 
ing bills are a big factor in the current de- 
mand. Many homeowners figure the insu- 
lation will eventually pay for itself in fuel 
savings and are not waiting for the tax in- 
centive that is included in the Administra- 
uion’s energy program, now tied up by 
congressional wrangling. (A 25% personal 
income tax credit on the first $800 outlay 
spent for insulation would be granted.) 


| Another stimulus to insulation demand is 


the yearlong boom in housing (TIME cov- 
er, Sept. 12), which depletes supplies rap- 
idly. Says an O-C spokesman: “We have 
warehouses that normally contain a six- 


| day supply. They are down to a one-day 


Americans have been wasting energy. | 


supply now. The stuff is going directly out 
the door from manufacturer to buyers.” 
Unfortunately, the shortages are un- 
likely to ease soon. True, manufacturers 
are increasing their capacity. But demand 
has exploded far beyond even the expan- 
sion programs’ ability to satiate it: some 
4.7 million homes have been reinsulated 
this year, or three times the number a 
year ago, yet experts insist that the great 
majority of homes lack sufficient insula- 
tion, Tax incentives, desirable as they may 
be in theory, will only feed a demand that 
cannot immediately be supplied—and 
that is an indication of how egregiously | 
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Last Chance for Leyland 


Workers greet a new boss by voting for reform 


B ritain’s biggest automaker is still deep 
in trouble, but a new boss and a turn 
toward moderation by its fractious work- 
ers are strengthening its chances to stay 
in business. When the Labor government 
reluctantly agreed to take over nearly 
bankrupt British Leyland Motor Corp. in 
1975, it publicly warned the maker of Jag- 
uar, Morris, Triumph and Rover cars that 
it would not throw good money after bad 
The price of government cash for new- 
car development and badly overdue plant 
modernization was to be an end to the 
constant bickering that has pitted unions 
against management and against each 
other. For two years, the warning was 
mostly ignored, and Leyland continued 
on the road to collapse 

Last week its prospects for survival 
suddenly improved. Rejecting the advice 
of militant shop stewards, Leyland’s 100,- 
000 car workers voted 2 to | for a pack- 
age of bargaining reforms that holds at 
least some hope of ending labor anarchy 
The results of the vote came on the first 
day in office of Michael Edwardes, who 
was named chairman by the government, 
getting his term off to an auspicious start 

In other respects, Edwardes would 
seem to be taking over at the worst pos- 
sible time. Leyland’s share of the British 
auto market has dropped to just over 20% 
currently, from 27.5% in 1976. Though 
Leyland’s truck and bus operations 
are still profitable, auto losses pared 
companywide pretax profits to less than 
$23 million in the first half of 1977 (on 
sales of $2.4 billion), from almost $97 mil- 
lion a year earlier on slightly smaller sales 
And those figures mask a serious cash 
shortage; in July, Leyland had to borrow 
$180 million from the government's Na- 


2 t—~— - 


tional Enterprise Board to keep going 

Leyland was originally formed by a 
Jerry-built amalgam of smaller compa- 
nies, and that is now one reason for its 
troubles. Its crazy-quilt wage bargaining 
structure forces management to deal with 
58 different bargaining units at its 34 
plants; executives are involved in some 
kind of labor negotiation for nearly nine 
months of every year. Strikes, many 
prompted by wage differentials from plant 
to plant, break out frequently, with or 
without union authorization. In the first 
six months of this year, Leyland lost 9.3 
million man-hours and production of 
about 120,000 cars because of strikes, v 
losses of 2.3 million man-hours and 50,000 
unbuilt autos in the 1976 period 


| Bedard car workers voted to replace 
this chaotic state of affairs with a sin- 
gle companywide labor pact, to be nego- 
tiated by November 1979. The centralized 
agreement is to provide that all Leyland 
plants pay the same wage for comparable 
jobs. Negotiating the contract will not be 
easy: the unskilled production-line work- 
ers who belong to the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union argue that they ought 
to be paid as much as the skilled crafts- 
men represented by the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers, while the 
A.U.E.W. is determined to maintain the 
pay differentials. But the vote at least 
staved off the worst. The government. 
which now owns 95% of Leyland’s stock. 
had passed the word that it would ad- 
vance no more cash to Leyland if cen- 
tralized bargaining were rejected—a 
move that would have meant the com- 
pany’s demise. The workers apparently 
believed that London really meant it 








British Leyland workers at the company's Longbridge plant vote not to strike last August; new Chairman Michael Edwardes in London 


New Chairman Edwardes, 
quently, will have time to try to make 
sense out of Leyland’s disorganized man- 
agement structure. He succeeds Sir Rich- 
ard Dobson, who hastened his own de- 
parture by making injudicious remarks 
about Leyland “bribing Wogs”—a refer- 
ence to allegations of overseas payoffs by 
Leyland. Dobson spoke at a private din- 
ner party, but a guest tape-recorded his 
comments, and they were later published 

Edwardes, 47, is a 5-ft. 2-in. dynamo 
who has proved himself as a manager: as 
chief of the 20,000 employee battery-mak- 
ing Chloride Group, he almost quintupled 
profits in five years to $47.5 million. He 
won the Guardian Young Businessman 
of the Year award in 1975. Though he 
will have to negotiate a companywide 
pact, Edwardes is a fervent believer in 
decentralized management who pledges 
to use “ruthless logic” in organizing ex- 
ecutive teams to run Leyland as a group 
of “profit centers.” He had better hurry 
His appointment is for three years—at 
an annual salary equal to his Chloride 
$93,000—and government officials make 
it clear that they regard those three years 
as giving Edwardes a “last chance” to 
Save the company a 


conse- 


Tobacco Road 


Smuggling smokes is not a 
victimless crime 


T: many smokers, the smuggling of cig- 
arettes from low-tax to high-tax states 
is a victimless crime—a free-enterprise 
way to bring down prices. Lawmakers see 
it differently. This week a law goes into ef- 
fect in Ohio that makes “buttlegging” of 
as little as $60 worth of smokes a felony 
punishable by a minimum six-month pris- 
on term for the first offense. Ohio thus 
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SOMEHOW, SCOTCH 
BOTILED ELSEWHERE 
ISN'T QUITE THE SAME. 


Contrary to popular belief, many more brands of Scotch 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk- 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water. 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamant 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

To this day, Cutty Sark is distited, blended, and 
bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncommon smoothness 
which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To recognise genuine Scots Whisky, you need look 
no further than the very top of the label on a bottle of 
Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you're getting right there 
in black and yellow. 
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Contraband butts in a New Jersey vault 
A handsome profit for the Mob. 
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joins eight other states in recognizing that 
cigarette smuggling is no mere misde- 
meanor but a crime that drains their trea- 
suries of badly needed revenue 
Aerie crime too. Cigarette bootleg- 

ging is now a big business in 23 high- 
tax states, mostly in the Northeast and 
Midwest. The U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations puts the 
total loss of revenue at $400 million a year 
A quarter of that loss occurs in New York: 
other hard-hit states include Texas ($45 
million), Florida ($36 million) and IIli- 
nois ($25 million). Worse still, cigarette 
smuggling has become an important rev- 
enue producer for organized crime, rank- 
ing fourth behind gambling. prostitution 
and narcotics. Massachusetts Democrat 
Edward Kennedy, who conducted Senate 
buttlegging hearings last month. Says that 
the Mob’s infiltration has led to “increas- 
ing violent crime: extortion and bribery, 
truck hijackings, armed robberies, serious 
assaults and even murder” of one smug- 
gler by another 

None of the stiffer penalties at the 
state level are expected to do much good 
Buttlegging has a lot going for it: a touch 
of high adventure, the allure of beating 
taxes, and profit. Nor are Mob connec- 
tions needed to make a go of it. An in- 
dividual entrepreneur with a van can load 
up in North Carolina or Virginia, where 
the state tax is only 2¢ or 2%¢ a pack, 
head north on Interstate 95 (now known 
as Tobacco Road) and sell the cigarettes 
at a high profit in New York and Con- 
necticut, where state and local taxes are 
much higher (23¢ a pack in New York 
City plus the nationwide 8¢ federal tax) 
Making only a couple of round trips a 
| month, the efficient buttlegger can net as 

much as $24,000 

And without much risk. Prosecutors 
will usually allow arrested smugglers to 
plead guilty to misdemeanors, even in 
states that make buttlegging a felony 

| Most prosecutors and judges simply can- 
not become overly excited about con- 
traband cigarettes. In New York State, 
no smugglers have ever been fined more 
than $400, and hardly any go to jail 
| even for a day. 

What can be done? A simple solution 
would be to coax North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, the two biggest cigarette producers, 
into raising their per-pack taxes, thus 
eliminating the potential for profit. But 

| that is not likely to happen: officials in 
those states think the problem is not that 
their taxes are too low but that taxes in 
Northern states are absurdly high. Says 
North Carolina Attorney General Rufus 
Edmisten: “I cannot justify spending 
countless hours looking for cigarette boot- 
leggers who are not in violation of any of 
| North Carolina’s statutes.” He is quite 
Correct that they are not; buttleggers glad- 
ly pay the state’s low tax. Legal distrib- 
| utors in high-tax states are trying to con- 
vince legislators that a cut in taxes would 
actually increase revenue—since there 











would be less smuggling and the tax would 
be collected on more packs—but so far. 
the lawmakers are not listening 

Pressured by frustrated lawmen, who 
cannot make arrests outside their states. 
and cigarette wholesalers, who say that 
the cut-rate weeds are driving them out 
of business, Congress is looking into the 
problem. A Senate bill heading for a floor 
vote next year would make buttlegging a 
federal crime, punishable by $10,000 fines 
and two-year jail terms. The law would 
be enforced by federal agents. whose au- 
thority crosses state lines. That might dis- 
courage the freelancers but would not 
make more than a dent in organized 
crime, which manages to profit in other 
businesses that violate federal law 

A bill introduced in the House last 
week concedes in effect that the problem 
is beyond law enforcement. It would re- 
move any incentive to bootleg by substi- 
tuting for varying state and local taxes a 
uniform federal tax of 31¢ per pack (rev- 
enues exceeding those produced by the 
current federal tax of 8¢ would be rebat- 
ed to the states). That approach would 
be effective—but states’ rights arguments 
are almost certain to kill it in Congress 
So it seems that unless the nation stops 
smoking en masse, millions of cigarettes 
will continue finding their way to users 
over Tobacco Road = 


U.S. Quits I.L.O. 


Expected, but still a shock 


he move was widely anticipated, but 

it set off diplomatic tremors anyhow 
Rejecting the counsel of his top foreign- 
policy advisers, President Carter last week 


| withdrew the U.S. from the International 


Labor Organization, the oldest United 
Nations specialized agency (it was found- 
ed in 1919 as an arm of the old I eague of 
Nations). Although the I.L.O. has been 
successful in monitoring and improving 
labor conditions worldwide, it also has be- 
come a forum for Third World and Com- 
munist attacks against U.S. Middle East 
policy and especially against Israel. Both 
the AFL-CIO and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce favored the pullout—the first 
American withdrawal from a U.N agen- 
cy. The action will wipe out U.S. finan- 


| cial support of the I.L.O., which amounts | 





| Statement that the Administration could 


to about a fourth of the 135-member or- | 
ganization’s $80 million annual budget. 
The U.S. had given the required two- 
year notice of its intention to withdraw, 
but the fact that it actually did so shocked 
even some Western diplomats. The pri- 
mary U.S. condition for rejoining is that 
the I.L.O. get off its political soapbox, but 
the Administration left specific terms for 
renewed membership undefined. Labor 
Secretary F. Ray Marshall said that the 
U.S. would return “when the LL.O. is 
again true to its proper principles"—a 





interpret just about any way it wants. 
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‘Holding Hands 


FIRST LOVE 
| Directed by Joan Darling 


Screenplay by Jane Stanton Hitchcock 
and David Freeman 





his is a pleasant, inoffensive, some- 
what dim little film that stakes ev- 
erything on charm, its only asset, and just 
barely breaks even. William Katt and Su- 
san Dey play a couple of college students 
who fall in love, with what seems to them 
great intensity. They have a lot of fun. 
have less fun (she has been having an af- 
fair with an older man, and it flares up 
briefly), get back together and have fun 
again, and then part. We see only a little 
| way below the surfaces (pink, unblem- 
| ished skin, as the mattress scenes make 
clear) of these untroubled characters. But 
that is all right, because it does not seem 
likely that much remains hidden 
The action is so amiable and so in- 
consequential—he plays soccer, they talk 
about orgasms, his funny sidekick loses a 
cuff link—that the viewer falls to mus- 
ing, as if he were not watching a film but 
sitting beside a small, shallow pond on a 
sunny day. One thought that crosses the 
wandering mind is that it is odd to watch 
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| Sweethearts Katt and Dey in First Love 


Nice day for it, but the feeling is odd 


people having intercourse. Since this is 


| not a porno flick, the viewer cannot es- 


cape the ludicrous notion that he has in- 


| vaded the lovers’ privacy, They are real 


people, and if he walked in on their love- 
making in real life, he would say, “Oops,” 
or “Nice day for it.” or nothing, as the sit- 
uation seemed to require. and shut the 
door. Since this is a theater, he stays in 
his seat but feels uncomfortable 

Other vagrant notions include won- 
dering why the script calls for the girl to 





be rich, and asking why there are so many 
more rich people in novels and films than 
in the real world. The answer comes like 
a flash: rich people have big houses with 
extensive grounds, so there's more to pho- 
tograph. Two-room apartments are dull 
visually, and even seven-room colonials 
are nol very interesting 

It is agreeable to muse like this. and 
sure enough, another thought wafts into 
the viewer's skull, like an owl through 
an open window (Katt and Dey are in 
bed again, but it’s not going very well) 
The movie was taken from a Harold Brod- 
key short story called Sentimental Ed- 
ucation, set in 1957 at Harvard. The lov- 
ers were Harvard people, and they were 
1957 people: they slept together, for in- 
Stance, but they worried a little about 
the rightness of this and about the cam- 
pus cop. The movie lovers are students 
at one of those all-purpose movie cam- 
puses—No-Name U.—and their bland 
speech, dress and attitudes are not really 
tied to any particular year. Why? Tex- 
ture is important; if Harvard’s class of 
‘S57 was wrong for the film, why not make 
it Michigan State’s class of ‘77? But the 
houselights have lit, the lovers have part- 
ed as insubstantially as they loved, and 
the viewer gets up to leave. He enjoyed 
himself very much John Skow 


Deciding which smoke alarm to buy could 
be one of your most important decisions. 


Here’s why you should decide on 
the Home Sentry from GE. 
@ \\\\ 


Our red button. The first point in 
our 3-point checking system 


GE is the only smoke alarm with a 
3-point checking system 

A button 

A low-battery warning. 

A reminder flag 

The Home Sentry Smoke Alarm will 
keep working even when your electricity 
doesn't. It comes equipped with a special 








Our low-battery warning tells you 
when to replace the battery. 





12.6-volt Duracell* battery made just for 
smoke alarms by P. R. Mallory & Co. In 
At GE. our good name depends on 
quality and reliability. So we test our smoke 
alarms over and over, including a 24-hour 
“break-in” test. We want them to work for 
us before they have to work for you 
There's no way to quarantee against 
injury or loss of life in a fire. However. the 
Home Sentry Smoke Alarm from GE is i: 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Our flag reminds you to put a new battery 
in after you take the old one out 





tended to help reduce the risk of tragedy 
We hope you buy a Home Sentry (or 
as many as your home may need). But for 
your family’s sake. don't take too long 
deciding when 
The Home Sentry from GE. It can 
help save your family’s lives. 
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That's the way two of the 
nation’s leading pho- 
tographers see Cordoba. 
Now, put yourself in the 
picture when you buy 
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Cinema 


Cheap Chase 


MR. KLEIN 
Directed by Joseph Lose) 
Screenplay by Franco Solinas 


face fills the screen, shot in extreme 

closeup. We see eyes, a nose, a 
mouth; not enough, for the moment, to de- 
cide age or sex. The eyes are wide open, 
perhaps in wonder, perhaps in horror 
Now we see the fingers of a second per- 
son palpating the flesh of this face, nei- 
ther gently nor roughly, folding back the 
upper lip to examine the teeth; turning 
the head to inspect the lobe of an ear 
The camera draws back, and it is seen 
that the face is that of a middle-aged wom- 
an, naked. The fingers are those of a 
white-coated man who seems to be a doc- 
tor. This man now speaks, dictating notes 


to a secretary: “Lower lip fleshy prog- 
nathous jaw typical of non-European 
races could well belong to the Semitic 
race case doubtful 


This is Paris in 1942. The German oc- 
cupying forces have increased the harass 
ment of Jews. and a major crackdown 
clearly is coming. Citizens who cannot 
produce baptismal certificates proving the 
Christianity of all four grandparents must 
queue up at physiognomy clinics, where 
quacks measure noses and cheekbones to 
spy out the Jewish taint 

The opening scene of Mr. Klein es- 
tablishes the unforgettable obscenity of 
this horror. What is incredible is that the 
remainder of the film, which won prizes 
in France, sleazily exploits the viewer's 
dread and revulsion to keep in motion the 
stage machinery ofa claptrap thriller 

The title figure, played irresolutely 
by Alain Delon, is a smug and fash- 
ionable art dealer who victimizes fleeing 
Jews by paying low prices for their trea- 
sures. Then this profitable squeeze comes 
to an end when he learns that, absurdly, 
he himself is suspected of being a Jew 
A bureaucratic mistake, of course, easily 
cleared up: obviously there is another 
man, Jewish, who resembles him and un- 
fortunately has the same name. As hap- 
pens in thrillers, the Delon character de- 
cides to track down the second Mr. Klein 
and soon becomes entangled in myste- 
rious coincidences. Or is someone trap- 
ping him deliberately? 


irector Joseph Losey (The Boy with 

Green Hair) conveys menace with ev- 
ery worn-out Hitchcock device except a 
creaking door. Delon is summoned to a 
strange country house, where aristocrats 
he has never met greet him warmly, and 
the second Klein’s mistress, acted with a 
shrug by Jeanne Moreau, plays word 
games with him. Even the other fellow’s 
dog unaccountably (and illogically) takes 
a liking to him 

If this were simply a chase film, 
watching Alain Delon’s weak face fall 
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ARE YOU SMOKIN 
TOBACCO LEFTOVERS: 


Compare your cigarette to L&M Lights, the only 


cigarette made with 100% virgin tobacco. 


TOBACCO CONTENT CONTAINS CONTAINS TAR 
BRAND 1S 100% VIRGIN ADDED RECONSTITUTED CONTENT 
ALL-LEAF? STEMS? TOBACCO? CONTEN 


L&M FLAVOR LIGHTS 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 
MARLBORO 
MARLBORO LIGHTS 
WINSTON 
NSTON LIGHTS 

KENT 
GOLDEN LIGHT 


VICEROY 





As you can see, most cigarettes are more than just “leafy 4 
tobacco.” They contain reconstituted tobacco and 
chopped up tobacco stems in their mix. The only one 
that doesn’t is L&M Lights. The choice is yours. 
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Pieey’ iM 
Me Yin | 
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REALLY REAL TASTE. ONLY 8MG.“TAR’’ S 
L&M LIGHTS Wes ¢ 
: — =a =. 
Warning: The Surgeon General | ill 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Flavor Lights: 8 1 0.6m av. per cigarette, FTC Report 





a g. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 











Cinema 


and his well-clothed body scuttle 
t be just passable fun. Since it is a 


THE ROSE'S GIMLET. about Jews being shipped to death 
THINK OF IT AS GIN OR VODKA (iain 
W TH TASTE. tistic intelligence ca 

Nice Guys 


If you're partial to gin or vodka, do what A PIECE OF THE ACTION 
f é 

more and more people are doing Directed by Sidney Poitier 

these days —drink them with taste 

Drink the Rose’s Gimlet 


The Rose's Gimlet is made with ¢ risp respin 
; ; : t in 
refreshing Rose’s Lime Juice. Which Cc : 


caper film, and there is a soggy half. 





Screenplay by Charles Black well 





nice-guyism is the curse of the 





smooths the taste of gin brightens the ; + ot ; 
, ‘ nour toward the middle of this one when 
taste of vodka 
To make the Rose’s Gimlet simply stir 
together one part Rose’s Lime Juice and 


7 1 to 5 parts of gin or vodka. Serve ice cold 
\ straight up or on the rocks supposed to be big-time thieves, and r 


t Tonight, have your gin or vodka with val thieves at that and the moment comes 
v\ taste. Have the Rose’s Gimlet when the canons of good trashy cinema 
- A require that one of them sell the other's 
- behind to the FBI and disappear with the 
loot to live crookedly ever after in Brazil 
It does not happen. They remain buddy 
buddy to the end, which is happy. Sac 


the viewer's tolerar ce has blotted up all 
of the loyalty and steadfastness it can ab 


sorb. Bill Cosby and Sidney Poitier are 


charin causes something worse than can 


1 rats; It Causes bad movies 


cerir 

This one isn’t all that bad: it’s merely 
a bit too cheerful. Cosby, a safecracker 
and Poitier, a con man, pull off separate 
spectacular stings at the film’s outset. only 
to find that a retired police lieutenant 
(James Earl Jones) has their number 
When the blackmail threat comes. it isa 
stunner: each of them must spend the next 
several years working full time with un 
derprivileged kids in a black community 





center, or face exposure. Jones’ late wife 





founded the center. you see. and aw 


WEST INDIA SWEE C 


LIME JU! 


she-it. as the street kids say. The kids are 
lovable monsters, Poitier is a smoothie but 
Cosby 





O has one of the great faces of 
afl the Western world, is the best thing in 
<cnwePPes U5” rpatt ‘ 
DISTRIBUTED BY SCHW concen this woofin’, shuckin’ film 4S. 
PRODUCED FROM IMPORTED “ 
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Poitier and Cosby as crooks 


; j ; 
When the sting hurts. smile 
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THE REASONS THE COST OF HEALTH CARE 
IS IN SUCH BAD SHAPE. 


When it comes to participation 
sports, most of us Americans 
would rather be spectators. 

Sitting in our easy chairs, 
munching non-nutritious snacks, 
smoking cigarettes and getting as 
little exercise as possible. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do 
it anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get sick, 
we'll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing us 
in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care 
of themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us—doctors, hospi- 
tals, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans, and individuals — have to 
work together to hold down 
increasing costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors 
and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of 
programs designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 
tests; quicker discharge from the 
hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans have 
reason to want to hold costs down. 

But the simple fact is that if 


we're going to be successful, 
everybody needs to help. 

If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need 
less health care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health care costs. 

We're not asking you to 
become a Puritan, to stop enjoying 
life. 

Just to take better care of 
yourself. Eat good foods, but not 
too much of them. Don’t smoke or 
drink too much. And try to get up 
and exercise. 








It'll help trim some of the fat 
off the cost of health care. 

For a free booklet, “Food and 
Fitness,” or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health,’ 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 
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ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 
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Pio Nono in 1871 painting 


Was Vatican | Rigged? 











| A cardinal by the ears. 


How the Pope became infallible 


s a violent thunderstorm raged above 
St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome on July 
18, 1870, the bishops of the First Vatican 


| Council adopted a decree that would al- 





ter Christian history. A Pope, they de- 
clared, is infallible when he defines doc- 
trines of faith or morals ex cathedra (from 
his throne) and such dicta are “irreform- 
able” and require no “consent of the 
church.” The bishops’ lopsided 533-to-2 
vote that day masked a deep division in 


| the council and throughout the church. 


The immediate repercussions included 
the schism of “Old Catholics” and a wave 
of antichurch laws in Germany. Though 
scholars differ over where infallibility ap- 


plies, the power has been invoked explic- | 


itly only once: in the 1950 declaration that 


| Mary was assumed bodily into heaven 


Even so, infallibility remains a fundamen- 


| tal obstacle to the reunion of Christianity 


Could infallibility ever be repealed? 
The teaching was reaffirmed by the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council (1962-65). But Fa- 
ther August B. Hasler, a Swiss-German 
scholar at the German Historical Insti- 











tute in Rome, thinks it could be set aside 
As Hasler sees it, Pope Pius LX and his al- 
lies so rigged Vatican I that its actions 
may not have been valid. If so judged by 
a future council, the dogma could theo- 
retically be bypassed. 

Pursuing the story of what went on be- 
hind the closed doors of Vatican I, Has- 
ler mined dusty archives across Europe 
for nearly eight years. His findings have 
now been published in German as Pius 
1X: Papal Infallibility and the First Vat- 
ican Council (Anton Hiersemann; $130). 
Hasler disputes the contention that most 
Vatican I bishops went to Rome seeking 
the infallibility decree. Instead, he asserts, 
Pius and the bishops supporting him out- 
maneuvered opponents of infallibility 
—without ever answering their historical 
arguments against it—so effectively that 
the council “degenerated into a ritual, 
mock discussion.” Hasler provides new 
details on just how the outwardly jovial, 


| accommodating “Pio Nono” plotted to get 


his infallibility decree. 








Ostensibly, the Vatican council was 








supposed to be like the 1545-63 Council 
of Trent—a meeting of bishops that would 
exercise its own powers. But as Hasler 
tells it, Pius IX, then 78 and determined 
to complete his struggle to centralize 
church control in his office, dominated 
the council from the start. He decided that 
the less anyone knew about Trent, the bet- 
ter; so when the director of the Vatican 
Archives ordered a review of the Trent 
rules, Pius fired him in a “raving scene.” 
The Pope's nuncios to various coun- 
tries, Hasler reports, were told to cast as- 
persions on anti-infallibility churchmen. 
The Vatican suppressed opposition peri- 
odicals. Alessandro Cardinal Barnabod, 
the tyrannical head of the Propaganda 
Fide—the Vatican mission office, which 
then ran church affairs in Asia, Africa 
| and much of the Western Hemisphere as 
well as the Eastern Rite Uniates—sum- 
moned missionary bishops one by one to 
remind them that they were employed 
| and paid by the papacy. 

The head of the Armenian Antonian 
order, Archbishop Placidus Casangian, 
came under especially heavy pressure. 
The Pope personally threatened him with 
dismissal if he did not back infallibility, 


and ordered him confined. The archbish- 
| op fled instead. 

| Pius, meanwhile, was putting strong 
pressure on other church leaders in pri- 
vate audiences. In one remarkable coun- 
cil speech, he compared opposition bish- 
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Priest-Historian Hasler inRome office __ 
A detective in the archives. 








ops to Pontius Pilate condemning Jesus, 
and pleaded, “My children, do not leave 
me. Cleave to me and follow me. Unite 


| with the representative of Christ.” 
had Vatican police search his quarters, | 


A number of contemporaries of Pius, 
including the French bishop who was 
dean of the Sorbonne, wrote that the Pope 
was mad. Hasler deals with the subject 
more delicately: “Many aspects of his per- 
sonality suggest that he was no longer 


sane.” Hasler discovered reports that Pius 
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denounced opponents of infallibility var- 
iously as “donkeys,” “betrayers” and “sick 
in the head.” Once, in a screaming fit of 
anger, he put his foot on the head of a 
kneeling Cardinal, then lifted the man by 
his ears. Other papal outbursts supposedly 
caused four churchmen to die of heart fail- 
ure. Hasler believes that epilepsy might 
have been part of the problem. Though 
most historians think Pius outgrew this 
youthful malady, Hasler found indica- 
tions that his illness was lifelong. 

The triumphant “infallibilists” de- 
stroyed much Vatican I documentation 


| long ago, and most of what remains was 


secret until Pope Paul opened the archives 
on Pius IX in 1970. Even so, Hasler says 
he had to become a “detective.” Though 
his is the first book based on the long- 


| sealed archives, the church denied him ac- 
| cess to much Pius material. 


Ss o far, Vatican spokesmen have not 
commented on Hasler’s book. The 
German bishops, however, swiftly publi- 
cized a scathing review by a conservative 
historian who dismissed it as old stuff, bi- 
ased and either “simply bad or slyly per- 
fidious.”’ A more friendly opinion, not sur- 


prisingly, comes from Father Hans Kiing | 


of the University of Tiibingen, who wrote 
a celebrated attack on infallibility seven 
years ago. Hasler’s book, he says, “only 


| confirms that the inquiry into infallibility 


is not yet closed.” The church, Kiing as- 


serts, “cannot avoid the issue.” a | 


When business 


can help. 


gets confusing... 
The Wall Street Journal 








It is so easy, in the complex 
world of business today, to lose your 
bearings. ..to get out of touch. 

The Wall Street Journal is writ- 
ten and edited to give you a sense of 
direction every business day. 

Every business day, The Journal 
tells you where business is, where 
it’s headed—and why. It gives you 
news of business, industry and gov- 
ernment ... reports of the newest 


For subscription information, call 800-325-6400. (In Missouri, call 800-324-6600.) 4 


business techniques ... information 
about anything happening anywhere 
that can affect you and your com- 
pany. 
The Wall Street «.. 
Journal. It can 
help you find your 
way from where 
you are in busi- 
ness to where 
you want to be. , 
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Amateur Hour 





Anyone for surgery ? 


hen a Long Island, N.Y., service- 
station operator named Franklin 
Mirando checked into a suburban hos- 
pital in July 1975 for the implanting of 
an artificial hip joint, he had little reason 


| for concern. Such operations are routine- 


ly performed more than 100,000 times a 
year in the U.S., and have kept countless 


| people on their feet who might otherwise 


be left permanently crippled by arthritis 
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and other ailments. But Mirando’s sur- | 


gery turned into a permanent nightmare. 


He was left in constant pain, with a right | 


leg two inches shorter than his left and 


| unable to walk without crutches. Now 


Mirando’s private agony has become a 


| public scandal as well, with possible re- 


percussions for surgeons elsewhere 

Last week New York authorities 
charged that critical phases of Mirando’s 
hip implant were done not by his surgeons 
but by a medical-equipment salesman 
who had no more than an eighth-grade 
education. Calling it “the most scandalous 
case it has ever been my duty to pros- 
ecute,” the Suffolk County, N.Y., district 
attorney has already obtained indict- 
ments against the two doctors, as well as 
the anesthesiologist, supervisory nurse 
and hospital, charging them with second- 
degree assault and the attempted cover- 
up of a crime. The four individuals have 
pleaded not guilty. But state investigators 
say that the case is only a beginning, and 
that there will be similar revelations of 
surgical wrongdoing in other places. 





Mirando’s surgery was performed at 
Smithtown General Hospital, a private. 
274-bed doctor-owned institution about 
40 miles from Manhattan. According to 
the investigators, the operation started 
out smoothly enough. It was only after 
Mirando was wheeled into the recovery 
room that the doctors discovered the ar- 
tificial joint had popped out of place. 
Sull unconscious, Mirando was taken 
back to the operating room, where his 
femur (thigh bone) cracked as the sur- 
geons tried to remove the dislocated 
prosthesis. Unwilling or unable to pro- 
ceed further, the doctors sent out a rush 
call to the sales representative for the de- 
vice, William MacKay, 34, who was play- 
ing golf at the time 

Arriving at the hospital, the inves- 
tigators continued, MacKay was told by 
the doctors to scrub up quickly and lend 
them a hand in the crisis. Despite his 
lack of medical education, MacKay is 
described as something of a mechanical 
whiz. He regularly demonstrates products 
for doctors’ groups, reads medical jour- 
nals diligently, spends hours in his ga- 
rage practicing surgical procedures with 
animal bones—and has “ghosted” for sur- 
geons in the past. MacKay agreed not 
only to repair the cracked bone but also 
to replace the artificial joint. As he told 
the Long Island newspaper Newsday: “I 
kept repeating in my mind, ‘Let's get 
this guy’s hip back together right.’ He 
had been under anesthesia since 8 a.m., 
and could have stopped breathing any 
time.” Indeed, before Mirando left the 
operating room again, he had been out 
for more than ten hours. Says MacKay, 
who has been granted immunity from 
prosecution for his cooperation with in- 
vestigators: “After it was over, I never 
wanted to touch a patient again.” 


octors at other hospitals vigorously 

deny that such an event could hap- 
pen in their operating rooms. But they 
concede that medical-supplies salesmen 
do occasionally act as technical advisers 
and sometimes even help set up the com- 
plicated instruments and equipment that 
have become essential in today’s intricate 
surgical procedures. Attorney Matthew 
Lifflander, chief of the New York State 
Assembly task force that uncovered the 
Mirando case on a Newsday tip, disagrees. 


He insists that salesmen all too often par- | 


ticipate in the actual operations because 
some surgeons refuse to take the trouble 
to become familiar with new equipment 
or techniques. He says that his investi- 
gators have information implicating a 
dozen other salesmen in illegal surgery, 
including one case in which the factory 
representative had to remove a drill that 
became stuck in a patient’s skull during 
brain surgery. Adds Lifflander: “What we 
found is that the level of incompetence 
among surgeons is a lot greater than any- 
one imagined.” 
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A Time to Write 
A plucky woman speaks out 
about disease and death 





“Do not go gentle into that good 
night 
Rage, rage against the dying of 
the light.” 


ylan Thomas’ haunting words about 

death are not usual newspaper fare, 
but they provided a poignantly apt be- 
ginning for the debut of Jory Graham's 
new column last July. Her twice-a-month 
appearances in the Chicago Daily News 
entitled “A time to live ...” are written 
for those who live under the shadow of 
death—either their own or that of some- 
one close to them. As she wryly points 
out, Graham, 50, is herself on that “en- 
dangered list.” An attractive, soft-spoken 
author and public relations counsel, she 
has lost both breasts to cancer, and this 
year learned that the disease had spread 
to her spine and leg. 

Faced with so grim a diagnosis, 
Graham made a decision. She would 
try to break through the barrier of 
silence that all too often shrouds ter- 
minal illness. Before the end, she ex- 
plains, “I want to do something that 
matters.” So she approached the incoming 
Daily News managing editor, Gregory 
Favre, with the novel idea of writing a 
column about cancer—and death—from 
a patient’s point of view. He promptly 
accepted the suggestion. Says he: “She 
is a talented writer with great sensitiv- 
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Cancer Columnist Graham in a Chicago park 
Breaking through the barrier of silence 
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A comparison of sticker prices for comparably equipped '77 and '78 Mercury Bobcats reveals 


More Bobcat for less 


1978 is the year to More reasons to 
LOVE THAT BOBCAT. LOVE THAT BOBCAT 
More standard features (and all standard). 

than last year for a Rack-and-pinion steering. 
lower sticker price* Front bucket seats. 

a, Steel-belted radials Unitized body. 


Solid state ignition. 


Row stancard. Hood sound blanket. 


b. Styled-steel wheels 
with trim rings now 
standard. 

c. Power front-disc brakes 

now standard. 

Tinted glass now 

standard. 

Front stabilizer bar now 

standard. 


cL 


Bobcat wagons come with all 
the same standard features 


MERCURY 
BOBCAT > 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION _75"ANNIVERSARY 





4-speed floor mounted 
manual transmission. 

2.3 litre overhead cam engine. 
Rated 25mpg city, 35mpg 
highway. (These are EPA 
mileage estimates which 
may vary with your car's 
condition, equipment, and 
where and how you drive. 
Calif. and wagon est. lower.) 
Lots of interior room— 
front and back. And more! 


In other words, you 

get alot more BOBCAT 
TO LOVE for less money. 
See your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer for 

more details. 





Cross writing 
instruments — unfailing 
oF Ti Merelulol-lallolatce lela 
those who respect the 
finest. In lustrous 
folalcoliil-mmelel(oMill(-Yoh 
sterling silver, and 
solid gold. From $7.50 
to $150.00.* 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


“Suggested Prices 








ity. There is a need for this type of thing.” 
Readers apparently agree. Each of the ten 
columns that has appeared so far has 
brought a heavy volume of mail to the 
newspaper. Though Graham has not hes- 
itated to scold doctors for their insensi- 
tivity and inclination to “play God with 
my body and my life,” physicians are 
among her most faithful readers. At 
Northwestern University’s medical cen- 
ter, one professor has made her w riting re- 
quired reading for his students 

A physician’s daughter herself, Gra- 
ham ministers blunt doses of good sense. 
About the discredited cancer drug Lae- 
trile, she insists: “At best it is an expen- 
sive and cruel hoax. At worst it is dan- 
gerous.” She rails against the phony 
cheerfulness of some visitors to desper- 
ately ill patients: “Distraction isn’t what’s 
needed. Perception is.” She advises the 
ailing to be candid as well but reminds 
them of Hemingway’s definition of cour- 
age as “grace under pressure.” To re- 
lieve physical discomfort, she encourages 
friends to help on the simplest level: 
“Cook a meal, do the dishes, mend what 
needs to be mended, water the plants, an- 
swer the phone.” Toa woman who had re- 
fused to discuss her cancer with her hus- 
band, she said: “The fact is, you are 
bearing [your illness] now, but alone, 
which is infinitely more painful than if 
shared.” What to say to cancer victims? 


DIED. Lawrence A. Kimpton, 67, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago (1951-60); 
after a long illness; in Melbourne, Fla. Ad- 
ministrator of the University of Chicago’s 
atom bomb project during World War II, 
Kimpton returned to head a campus 
stirred by the innovations of Robert M 
Hutchins but also faced dropping enroll- 
ment, encroaching slums and a $1.4 mil- 
lion deficit. During his tenure Kimpton 
restored specialization and contributed to 
community redevelopment 


DIED. Guy Lombardo, 75, Canadian-born 
bandleader who for 48 years ushered in 
the New Year with “the sweetest music 
this side of heaven”; in Houston. When 
he was twelve, Lombardo recruited his 
brothers Carmen and Lebert for a small 
band that played for dances in London. 
Ont. After a so-so success, they were in- 
vited to play at an Elks’ convention in 
Cleveland and stayed on in the US. Billed 
as Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians, the group developed a smoothly dis- 
tinctive sound that was heard coast to 
coast on radio, sold over 100 million rec- 
ords and introduced some 600 hits includ- 
ing Boo-Hooand Little White Lies. Cheer- 
fully ignoring critics who called his music 
“corny,” Lombardo survived as the last 
great dance-band leader. His New Year's 
Eve concerts in New York City, which 
began in 1929, became an institution 
First on radio, then TV, Lombardo’s ren- 
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| “The right thing is honesty tempered with 
gentleness and a caring quality which, in 
the last analysis, transcends all words.” 
“Why me?” she asks in one partic- 
ularly moving column, and opts for the ex- 
istentialist answer that the universe is ab- 
surd, that her illness is simply random 
luck. In that way, she is able not only to 
shed self-pity but to turn the question 
around: “Why not me?” From there, she 
explains, it is “only a matter of time to ir 


is me—and what am I going to do now?” 


With that comes a sense of power, a rec- 
ognition that she “can still make choices 
and decisions” in the limited time left 


G raham, whose cancer seems to have 
been contained for now by radiation 
therapy, maintains a full schedule. She 
makes guest appearances on local TV, has 
lectured at medical schools, continues to 
drive—although she must walk with a 
cane—and plans to turn her columns into 
a book. Despite periodic bouts of gloom, 
her courage never flags. “I am coming 


out of a long siege of metastasis [spread- | 


ing of the cancer] and subsequent treat- 
ment and I am tired and sometimes in 
pain,” she wrote recently, “but I am not 
dying. I don’t feel I am going to die for a 
while. When that happens, I'll share the 
decent parts of it with you.” Hers is the 
kind of ungentle finale that Dylan Thom- 


| as would surely have applauded oh 


Milestones 


dition of Auld Lang Syne marked the na- 
tion’s rite of passage from the old year to 
the new 


DIED. Joseph Zerilli, 79, godfather of the 
Detroit Mafia; of heart disease; in Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. A Sicilian immigrant who 
started as a construction worker, Zerilli 
rose to underworld prominence during the 
Prohibition era and reportedly built a nar- 
cotics, prostitution and loan-sharking em- 
pire that annually netted $150 million 
during the ‘60s. Although he repeatedly 
denied that he was involved in organized 
crime—maintaining that he was simply 
the owner of the Detroit Italian Baking 
Co.—FBI bugging transcripts linked him 
to the underworld. After the 1975 impris- 
onment of his son, Zerilli came under 
scrutiny by police investigating the dis- 
appearance of Jimmy Hoffa 


DIED. Leonard Sinclair Hobbs, 80, aviation 
engineer who developed the powerful 
J-57 jet engine; of a stroke; in Hartford. 
Conn. Hobbs, who designed the carbu- 
retor for Charles Lindbergh's The Spirit 
of St. Louis, joined Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft in 1927. As their chief engineer, he 
developed the R-2800 Double Wasp, 
workhorse engine of World War II planes 
| His J-57 engine—first used commercially 
in Boeing’s 707s—made possible the in- 
dustry’s transition from propeller to jet 
travel 
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We can get out 
of the 
the same 


energy crisis 
Way we got into it. 


_——— 


Hewm drilled over 40,0 


hgiite 


Nd 4 abet 





let / t 


coal depo. He NVE tat 


mithern states 


Insuring enough energy for ‘i future is arespon 
sibility we all must share — energy producers, con- 
sumers, industry and government policymakers alike, 

Producers like Phillips ‘ 
Petroleum can help most - 
by continuing to do what S 
we do best. Finding and 
developing important 
new sources of energy 
including coal, uranium 
ore, geothermal energy, 
solar power and others. 

Recently, Phillips 
disc overe d over 3 billion Phi 
tons of recoverable harn 
lignite coal. Enough coal to provide elec ‘tricity to a city 
of 2 million people for more than 100 years 





s developing new tech 





nature's geothermal eneray 











At the same time, our energy development efforts 
n New Mexico hi ive pi ud off in new sources of urani- 
um ore for America’s nuclear energy program. 


We can all do more to 
conserve energy. 


The more energy we save today, the more we'll 
have for the future. 

By most estimates, simple conservation measures 
around the home such as insulating attics, weathe 
stripping and caulking doors and windows, and; a 
ing our thermostats could reduce total energy con 
sumption by as much as 14%. And cut our national 
ergy bill by almost 
2 billion dollars a year. 
The people o 
Phillips Petroleum 
saving energy, 
Through our company- 
wide conservation pro 
gram, we've already 
saved more than 10 mil- 
lion barrels of oil over 
a four-year period. éssnsspaahianat 
I nough to power a city tener 
the size of Des Moines, an ifora full year. Our goal: 


15% less fuel consumption by 1980, 
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are 
too. 
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aud the 


eption by 14% 


Affirmative government 
action needed. 
Asa nust plan to use our limited energy 
resources more wisely. And that is where 
state and local governments can help. 


nauon, we 


federa 


Positive legislative action is needed to provide a 
comprehensive energy policy that is equitable 
eryone. A policy that encourages energy exploration 

ind orecied tion as well as conservation. 

Phillips Petroleum welcomes the opportunity to 
work with our government | nd the 
American people to provide a more secure 
energy tuture for us all. 


The Performance Company 


to ev- 


‘aders al 
PHILLIPS 








UNDERSTANDING 





From Owens-Corning, 
the company that's made 
it for 30 years. 

In 30 years, we've grown to be America’s 
leading insulation company by preaching that 
pink Fiberglas* insulation can save energy— 
and money 





Now the energy crunch and soaring fuel 
bills have made believers out of nearly every- 
one. In the last four years alone, over 
11,000,000 homeowners have added insulation 


If your home is still an ¢ nergy-waster, tear 
out this ad. It'll help you save plenty. 


Types of insulation. 





Rigid Foam 


soft, woolly, made from fibers of 
‘sin slab-like “batts” 


Blanket 


glass, rock or slag. Com 








or rolls. Probably in your attic right now 
Loose Fill sold by the bag to be poured or 
“bl into place. Made from glass, rock, 


ven macerated paper 





panels of foam-plastic. Good under exte- 


nor siding or below concrete floor slabs 
Foam —chemicals that foam when pumped into 
7 


I cavities by professional contractors 
NOTE 


There's one way of being 





\ll insulations are not alike 





re you get your 








money's worth. Insist on a brand with this 
lab 1 — 
< wus S3 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION. INC 
It means samples have been tested by 
independent experts—the NAHB (National 


\ssociation of Home Builders) Research Foun 


dation, Inc.—and found to deliver the thermal 
pertormance claimed. 


Insulation is cheaper 
than oil. 


*Just as in figuring automobile gasoline 





Pink Owens-Corning Fiberglas, for exam- 
ple, is a highly efficient insulator. A blanket just 
6 inches thick has the same insulating R- 
value—R-19—as a wooden wall 15 inches thick, 
or a brick wall 7 feet thick 

Check the Owens-Corning insulation map 


mileage, the amount of money you save on your on the right-hand page, and then consult your 








Estimated Annual Fuel Savings 
















Oil Heat & 
Electric 
Cooling 


Gas Heat & 


Electric 





All 
Electric 





Cooling 


local building supply dealer or insulation 
contractor about the R-values— ot 
inches— recommended for insulation in 
the ceilings, the walls, and the floors of 
your home 















Why you should insulate 














your attic first. 


Below is an infrared photo of a typi- 








cal uninsulated house. Places where heat 
Is escaping show up red. The windows. 








Albany, N.Y. $364 $288 $679 
Chicago, Ill 336 222 422 
Kansas City, Kan 284 173 399 
Columbia, S.C. 211 144 290 
Tampa, Fla la 132 199 
Los Angeles, Cal 156 80 286 





The doc 








home heating and cooling bills with insulation 
depends on a great many different factors 

lhe estimated dollar savings listed in 
the chart above are based on April, 1977, 
average energy Costs in each of the cities 
! 1. tak 


conditions 


she g into account the local climate 





Estimated savings are calculated for a 
typical three-bedroom ranch home of 1.370 
going from no insulation in the 
attic to Owens-Corning’s recommended 
minimt 

These Savings represent guidelines or esti 
mates only. They do not reflect actual savings, 
which may vary depending on the type and 


square feet 





standards for that city 





condition of a home, heating and cooling sys 
tem, unusual weather conditions, personal tem 
perature preference, family life-styles, increase 
in energy rates and other unpredictable 
factors 

Important: keep all receipts for insulation 
you install. You may yet be allowed a tax credit 
Jor part of your expens« 


What’ an R-value? 


‘Take a look at that brick wall below. and 
you can see why it’s important to understand 
ds for Resistance—to the flow ot 


The R-value of any mz 








Is simply a 
ator the material 


number, the better the 





measure of how good an 


higher the R 








Forget inches: It's R-values that count. 
6 inches of Fiberglas have the same R-value as 15 inches of wood or 7 feet of brick. 





But look at the attic, 
Proof of where much of the heat is 
being wasted. (In th 


le summertime, the sun's 





heat seeps i here 


to run up air-conditioning 





iportant places for you to tackle first, 


Where else you 
should insulate. 





When you've taken care of one of the 
rst ene wasters, the attic, you can turn 
rt 1 to Wo more areas: Exterior 

Val spac 





Vv be toughest. If thev're enc losed 
sides, but hollow, the best thi 


to | 








e a professional cont 








ion throu 
With nished walls, of course 
blankets of ins 






‘lation and then er 




















Floors over unheated areas 
insulated from below. It's usually easy 
blanket-type insulation, fastening it 
posit with wire mesh, wooden cross braces 
or other ¢ Ices 
Doing it yourself 
vs. having it done. 
If re handy around the hou 
pare the time, you'll probably t an 
age the biggest part of the job o \ at 
maybe two thirds the cost of having a profe 
sional contractor do it 
Your walls could stump you, though. For 
them, a pro and his special blowing equipment 
might be the answer 








(Loose-fill, properly installed, works well 
elsewhere, too. However, since prefabricated 
blankets offer more consistent thickness and 
density, many contractors prefer them for 
attics— simply because of their more reliable 
performance.) 








OWENS-CORNING 
MAP shows minimum insula 
tion recommendations for ceilings/ 


walls/floors in six zones. The “R-values” are 


for economical amounts of insulation, consider 
ing climate, energy costs, insulation price, and 
other factors 

Note that attics in colder areas need as 
much as R-38—the equivalent of one foot of 
pink Fiberglas blanket insulation’ About & 
inches (R-26) is right for warmer air-condition 
ing zones, and a full 6-inch (R-19) blanket even 
for the temperate areas of the country 


How to picka 
contractor. 


Carefully 

Look in the Yellow Pages under 
“Insulation Contractors—Cold & Heat’ 
ask your utility company tor names, or 
consult friends 






Get several contractors to 
“quote” your job (by R-values. 
not inches), and judge by reli 


the contractor for a certificate 
Stating the insulation manufacturer's 
name and the installed R-value, A 
treasure when you've ready to sell 


The 2 most common 
insulating mistakes. 


1. Packing blanket insulation ughily, B 
to try to cram more in. Wrong. It’s 
made fluffy on purpose Squeezing it 
Just lowers the R-value 

2. Laying attic insulation with vapor 
barrier on top. Wrong. Vapor barriers 
Should always face the warm-in-win 
ter side of the structure 


ability as well as price. Tip: Ask 


Insulation may be 
the last thing you need. 


Insulation works best when it works in 
partnership with other home energy-saving 
















How much do you need? Well, where do you live? 


ideas. Glance at that 
house diagram at the bot 
tom of this column. It 
shows the ideal combination of 10 energy 
savers suggested by Owens-Corning’s thermal 
experts for newly constructed energy-efficient 
homes. You can still get the benefit of many of 
them in your older home: A Caulking and 
sealing around doors and chimneys: B. Double 
glazed windows, or equivalent (in certain geo 
graphic areas); C. Storm door and standard 
door used in combination, or an insulated door 
properly weather-stripped; D. Good attic ven 
tilation to expel hot air and moisture: E. Win 
dows weather-stripped 


Making a new home 
energy-efficient. 


Chis diagram shows Owens Corning’s 10 


specs tor building a neu energy-etficient home 








INSULATION: 


(Obviously, the best chance to do the job right.) 


It's a total system for Saving energy and fuel 
bills—at a cost which can be comparable to that 
of a conventional home! 

Besides A to E under the previous 





F. Blankets of 

Fiberglas insula 
tion—with NAHB 
Research Foundation 
label—installed to at 
least minimum 
R-values on map; G 
Use of vapor barriers (1.0 
perm or less); H. Perimeter 
insulation (for slab-on-grade 
construction); I. Certain air 
_— handling ducts insulated: J 
Correctly sized heating/cool 
ing plant 


What to do if you 
cant get the insulation 
you want. 


As the chart below show Ss, 
Owens-Corning has already doubled 
its Output Capacity since 1971, and 
we're planning to boost it another 

5 percent by 1980. 

Stull, with millions adding 
msulation every year, there are 
bound to be shortages from 
ume to time. Please be patient 

with your supplier if he’s temporarily out of 
pink Fiberglas insulation. It’s not his fault, and 
we're doing our best to minimize the problems 

We think Owens-Corning Fiberglas insula 





Production Capacity 


1200 (in millions of pounds) 





1971 1974 1977 
tion is Worth a lot. Maybe. even, worth waiting 
for. But we have to be honest with vou. If vou 
h: no insul now, you re in trouble, and 





you should try to get at least a bit in vour attic 
le manufacturer. Later 






from another rey 
you can bring your home up to the minimums 


on our map with the brand you really want 


FIBERGLAS 





OCF 1977 *TM. Reg. O-CF 


heading, specs include 





‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just pickinga number. 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number aa 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We 
— | — | call it “filter feedback” PR 
| | As you smoke, tar builds up on the * 
none | Tiereetece | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” te 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 
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Murder in Texas 
A lurid, old-fashioned trial 


ven by Texas standards, the trial un- 
folding on the fifth floor of the Potter 
County courthouse in Amarillo was get- 
ling steamier by the minute. The state’s 
prime witness was a platinum blonde who 
was known to wear a .32 strapped to her 
boot and a necklace that spells out RICH 
BITCH in diamonds; the defendant was her 
husband, one of the Lone Star State’s rich- 
est men. The charge: murder 
Following fast on the heels of anoth- 
er lurid Texas trial—a Houston civil-court 
jury last month cleared Oilman Ash Rob- 
inson of charges that he had conspired to 
murder his son-in-law—the trial of Cul- 
len Davis has all the trappings of a sub- 
| urban western. One August night in 1976, 
a black-wigged intruder broke into the $6 
million Fort Worth mansion where Da- 
vis’ estranged wife Priscilla lived with a 
new lover, ex—Basketball Player Stan 
Farr. In the shooting rampage that fol- 
lowed, Farr and Andrea Wilborn, 12, 
Priscilla’s daughter by a previous mar- 
riage, were left dead. Family Friend Gus 
(“Bubba”) Gavrel, who showed up inop- 
portunely at the height of the carnage, 
was wounded; Priscilla was shot in the 
chest but managed to escape. Four hours 
later, police arrested Cullen at the home 
of his girl friend, Karen Master 
At first glance, it appeared to be an 
open-and-shut case. Priscilla, Gavrel and 
a girl friend with him that evening iden- 
tified Davis as the assailant. The couple 
had been quarreling bitterly over money; 
only days before, Davis had been ordered 
to increase support payments to Priscilla 
| to $5,000 a month. A negligible amount, 
perhaps, for an heir of Kendavis Indus- 
tries, a conglomerate valued between $300 
million and $1 billion, but Davis was in 
debt at the time, and the presiding judge 
had ordered his assets frozen until the 
terms of the divorce were settled 


| : pms D.A.’s office is seeking the death 
penalty, and Davis has hired a team 
of nine lawyers, supplemented by twelve 
investigators and secretaries, to represent 
him. Foremost among them is Richard 
(“Racehorse”) Haynes, a flamboyant 
character fond of hand-tooled ostrich- 
hide boots and aggressive tactics of cross- 
examination. “My wealth has worked 
against me,” Davis laments, ruefully not- 
ing his lawyers’ failure to get him released 
on bail over the past 14 months, but he 
has managed to carry on his business from 
a phone in the judge’s chambers and to 
dine with cronies in a vacant jury room. 
Says Joe Shannon, the beleaguered pros- 
ecutor: “The defense has more assets than 

| the state of Texas.” 
| In court, unsavory 


details have 
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Cullen Davis and Karen Master 
“My wealth is working against me.” 


emerged to the discredit of both sides 
With her hip-hugger jeans and Indian 
jewelry, Priscilla has never been a favor- 
| ite of Forth Worth society—one executive 
described her as “a lady who looked like 
she had spent too much time in bowling 
alleys’—and Haynes has concentrated 
less on an alibi for Davis than on his wife's 
reputation. Last week he put on the stand 
William Rufner, a convicted felon and 
former lover of Priscilla’s, hoping to de- 





Priscilla Davis at courthouse 
“More assets than the state of Texas.” 











on’s downfall 


pict him as a possible suspect. Priscilla 
stands to gain millions by her husband’s 
conviction, Haynes argued, while Gavrel, 
the other key witness, has a $13 million 
damage suit pending against Davis 

As wildly divergent as the testimony 
was, with the money and life of a mil- 
lionaire at stake, every story had some 
plausibility. “You have Cullen Davis and 
Priscilla,” summed up ex-Prosecutor 
Judge George Dowlen. “Both know ex- 
actly what happened, and who is telling 
the truth and who is lying. No one else 
can say fora certainty.” a 


Fie on the 14th 


Berger barks again 


our years ago, a retired lawyer named 
Raoul Berger was catapulted from ob- 
scurity to national prominence by provid- 
ing an important part of the constitutional 
interpretations leading to Richard Nix- 
His book J/mpeachment, 
begun in 1969 with only the problem of 
bad federal judges in mind, happened to 
roll off the presses during the Ervin com- 
mittee hearings in 1973; it forcefully ar- 
gued that proof of a criminal violation 
was not required to remove a federal of- 
ficial. A year later the Harvard-based Ber- 
ger published Executive Privilege, which 
demolished the President's cited historical 
precedents for withholding evidence 
Berger is not, however, a liberal Ivy 
League don. In fact, he is a maverick out- 
sider who emigrated from the Ukraine as 
a child and worked his way through 
school, a gadfly who enjoys riling the old- 
boy professors at Harvard. Berger's taste 
for legal jousting is all too plain in his lat- 
est book, Government by Judiciary (Har- 
vard University Press; $15), an elaborate 
study of the 1866 drafting of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution and its 
subsequent application. Berger's conclu- 
sion: virtually every major judicial ad- 
vance of the past quarter-century, from 
desegregation to reapportionment, was 
based on unconstitutional usurpation of 
power by the courts and their misuse of 
the vague due process and equal protec- 
tion guarantees of the 14th Amendment 
In Berger's rigid interpretation, the 
post—Civil War Congress was dominated 
by “Negrophobia™; it was willing to ex- 
tend to blacks rudimentary civil rights, 
such as equal punishment for crimes and 
the right to own property, but did not in- 
tend the 14th Amendment to grant them 
equal access to voting booths, schools, ju- 
ries or jobs. Thus in Berger’s accounting, 
when Congress enacted the provision in- 
cluding blacks as full citizens in appor- 
tioning House seats, it did not mean to 
compel the former Confederacy actually 
to give blacks the vote. Quite the oppo- 
site, he says: the provision meant to re- 
duce Southern representation when the 
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MR. HUBERT SIMS’ APPLES are only 
one good reason to visit Lynchburg, Tennessee, 
in the fall of the year. 


You'll find Mr. Sims (along with his wife) 
up on the courthouse square. And not far 
away you'll find the Jack Daniel Distillery, 
where smooth-sippin’ Tennessee Whiskey is 
still made. (We have a man who carries you 
on tour and shows you 
how we make it.) If you 
come about now, you're 


CHARCOAL 
sure to leave with some MELLOWED 
good apples. But 0) 

: DROP 
whenever you come, we r 
believe you'll take weiese 


home a good time. 





Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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The Law 


former slavocracy denied blacks the op- 
portunity to vote, ensuring continued Re- 
publican control of the Government 

Actually, a conservative Supreme 
Court soon seized upon the amendment 
to protect business interests, while down- 
playing its racial objectives. State laws set- 
ting minimum wages and hours. for ex- 
ample, were initially declared violations 
of the due process “freedom of contract.” 
More recently, the phrase “equal protec- 
tion of the laws,” long considered vague 
and toothless, has been dusted off to nul- 
lify a whole battery of practices not di- 
rectly contemplated by the amendment’s 
framers: malapportioned legislatures, res- 
idency requirements for voting and wel- 
fare, even some sex discrimination 

This is heresy to Berger. “I’ve been a 
lifelong liberal. But protection from dic- 
tatorship lies in laws, and laws should be 
interpreted in light of what the men who 
wrote them meant to signify,” he says 
“The road to Weimar and Hitler is to start 
tampering with constitutional guarantees 
allegedly for benign purposes.” 

The weight of legal scholarship op- 
poses that inflexible view. Harvard’s Der- 
rick A. Bell Jr. scoffs that Berger “is al- 
ways very certain about matters that 
others have been in the dark on for years 
He doesn’t have any more information 
than anybody else.” Most scholars insist 
that the Constitution’s strength lies in the 
“majestic generalities” that permit its 
adaptability to changing times. “In the 
context of 1868, the framers were reach- 
ing out very far to require equal treat- 
ment by states as to race,” says Historian 
Harold Hyman of Rice University. “They 
left definitions vague, and that’s good con- 
stitution drafting: leaving details to pos- 
terity.” Adds Leonard Levy of Claremont 
Colleges: “We can’t be governed by the 
dead hand of the past.” 


Te criticism fails to shake Berger, now 
76 and recently retired as a senior fel- | 
low in legal history at Harvard. “I’ve been 
accustomed to swimming upstream a 
good deal of my life,” he says. Berger con- 
cedes it would be “utterly unrealistic” to 
expect the Supreme Court to reverse its 
host of 14th Amendment decisions. But 
he wants the Justices to leave future cases 
involving busing, criminal law, obscenity, 
abortions, libel and voting rights to state 
courts and legislatures. 

That is most unlikely. The national 
commitment to protecting all manner of 
minority rights through the 14th Amend- 
ment appears fixed. Says the Urban 
League’s Vernon Jordan: “Black people 
base their hopes and aspirations on the 
14th Amendment.” But many Americans 
have become restive about the growing | 
power of courts and lawyers, and the 
Burger Court has begun extricating the 
federal judiciary from some emotion- 
freighted disputes. With adroit timing, 


| Raoul Berger has once again stated, or 


overstated, a provocative point of view in 
a matter of compelling concern. al 
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“I had just about decided that 
photography and I weren't meant 
for each other. My pictures were 
dull and amateurish, but I figured 
that a really good 35mm camera 
would be both too complicated 
and expensive for me. 

“Boy, was I wrong! Luckily, 
before I gave up, I talked toa 
friend who knows about cameras. 
He put his Nikkormat FT3 into 
my hands. Told me how it was 
made by the Nikon people, who 
make the sophisticated cameras 
most professional photographers 
use. He showed me how easy it 
was to use .. .took me just 
minutes to get the hang of it. 
When he mentioned how little it 
cost, my mind was made up. The 
next day, I went out and bought i / 
my own Nikkormat FT3. , \ 

“Things haven't been the \ 
samme since. My very first roll of 
film had the sharp, clear photos 
I'd always hoped for—just about 
every shot was perfect. And, once 
/ started using the camera more 
often, | found out what that Nikon 
quality and reliability did for me. 


“Who would have tho 
I could take pictures 


“Now I'm taking sports q 
wildlife shots with my new Nikkor® 
telephoto lens, fabul seups 


with my Nikon extension fubes, 
and indoor party. wi ith my 
Nikon automatic é lash. 


Next, I've got my eye ona Nikkor 
wide angle lens! 

“One of the nicest things 
about this camera is that it growsfe ; 
with you. There are more than J, A 
Nikkor lenses and dozens of We % 
accessories yOu can_buy 


to help you get the a =e 


pictures you want”. 


For details on the Nikkormat FT3 a. 
as a schedule for the taveling 
School of Photography, check ge ; 4 2 

Yellow Pages for the Nikon rm i - . 

you. Or, write for Lit/Pak N : : _ =~ . 

Inc., Garden City, N.Y.11. lary owe 4 

of Ehrenreich Phot Optic d a eh : ; Shen, 


(3B (Jn Canada: Anglep oto Lid., P 
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“Do you think the quality of new 
automobiles today is better, the 
same, or notas good as it wasten 
years ago?” 

When R. H. Bruskin Associates, a 
well-known market research firm, 
asked a nationalsampleof 
Americans that question, 64% 
answered “not as good” 

Yet, in spite of this, Detroit is pre- 
dictinga record year of newcarsales. 

Which means this year a record 
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THE PUBLIC'S OPINION OF NEW CAR QUALITY TEN YEARS AGO VS. TODA ¥ 


number of Americans will go out 
and buy newcars expecting to be 
disappointed. 

In the face of this depressing 
prospect, Volvo offers new hope. 

You see, another recent nation- 
widesurvey reveals that people who 
bought new Volvos were happier 
than people who bought most other 
makes of newcars. 

93.1% reported satisfaction. 

That makes Volvo owners 





UYERS, 1978 
BE A RECORD 


OINTMENT. 











happier than people who bought safety features, an outstanding level 
new Impalas, LTD’s, Sevilles, of performance and exceptional 
Cutlasses, Regals, Cordobas,and42 comfort, look ata Volvo. 
other cars fromG.M.. Ford, There’s no guarantee of happiness 
Chrysler and American Motors* inthis world. 

So if you’re looking for acar that But witha Volvo, it’s93.1% 


offers intelligent design, advanced possible. 


* Survey conducted among owners of new cars bought in May. 1977. For a full list of these other cars, see the Volvo dealer nearest you 





VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 


























Harper & Row; 527 pages; $15 


onspiracy theorists beware! Priscilla 

Johnson McMillan has come forward 
with the first plausible explanation for Lee 
Harvey Oswald's assassination of John F. 
Kennedy. Plots will doubtless continue to 
be spun out of the coincidences, contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies that surround 
the crime. But McMillan amply demon- 
strates that Oswald had no need of any 
of the world’s intelligence services to 
steady his hand, eye and malevolent will 
as the Kennedy motorcade rolled into his 
line of fire in Dallas. He had long before 
been possessed of the essential precondi- 
tions for his crime: abundantly sufficient 
interior motives and a proven predispo- 
sition for homicidal violence. 

Sovietologist McMillan knew Oswald. 
As a news agency correspondent in Mos- 
cow in 1959, she interviewed the would-be 
defector who was then holed up in the Me- 
tropole Hotel. Lee was recovering from 


attempt prompted by the Soviets’ initial 


McMillan, Oswald made the astonishing 
| statement that is the epigraph to her book: 


States something to think about.” 

For this biography of Oswald, McMil- 
lan went to Texas to conduct a series of ex- 
haustive interviews over a seven-month 
period with Oswald’s Russian wife, Ma- 
rina, and also talked with many of the 
people who had known Lee after his re- 
turn to the U.S. in 1962. The author 
brought together the material on Oswald 
scattered through the 26 volumes of the 
Warren Report and in many recently de- 





his first public act of violence—a suicide | 


reluctance to let him stay in Russia. To | 


“I want to give the people of the United | 


Marina and Lee Oswald on the balcony of their Minsk apartment in the summer of 1961 














The Making of an Assassin 


MARINA AND LEE by Priscilla Johnson McMillan 


classified documents. Out of these data, 
covering all 24 years of Oswald’s life, Mc- 
Millan has constructed a remarkable por- 
trait of a man on his way to a murder. 
Few men have absorbed as much bile 
in their mother’s milk as the son of Mar- 
guerite Oswald. Her sense of grievance 
against a world that she felt owed her a 
living pervaded Lee’s life, causing him, 
at the age of 20, to seek some fancied re- 
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| privileged status—with perquisites that 


dress in the U.S.S.R. Though the Soviets 
finally accorded the American defector 





included an apartment of his own and a | 
cash subsidy—the Soviets’ largesse could 
not satisfy Lee’s inexhaustible demands. 
Soon disabused of Mother Russia, he 
clung to a half-baked Marxism that 
served his sociopathy. Later he would con- 
trive to stretch his ideology to encompass 
Kennedy and right-wing General Edwin 
Walker as targets for assassination 





arguerite Oswald also nourished Lee 
with the delusions of grandeur dis- 
played in the celebrated interviews she 
gave Novelist Jean Stafford: “Lee Har- 
vey Oswald even after his death has done 
more for his country than any other liv- 
ing human being.” Once Lee emerged 
from Marguerite’s cocoon, he seemed to 
regard himself as a rare and vivid spec- 
imen, on the wing in an ungrateful world 
Unlettered and unskilled, Lee compared | 
himself favorably with the great men 
whose biographies he read, such as Mao 
Tse-tung and John F. Kennedy. He de- 
clared that in 20 years he himself would | 
be President, or maybe Prime Minister, 
of the U.S. Such a rich fantasy life had to 
be concealed from the real world, so Lee 
became a compulsive liar and profoundly 
distrustful, like his mother. As McMillan 
points out, his personality made him an 
unlikely recruit in an assassination plot 
that would require accepting orders, obey- 
ing plans and working with co-conspir- 
ators. Instead, she believes he acted alone | 
to affirm his uniqueness the only way he 
knew how—by violence. 
Violence was ever ready to erupt in 
Lee. At nine, he lunged at his half broth- | 
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with him.” 





| to the living room wall. 


Excerpt 


Marina gave up trying to forget Anatoly [an old Russian beau]. In fact, she 
bought a photograph of President Kennedy ... Marina saw a resemblance 
between the two men ... Lee had seen Anatoly on the night he first met Marina, 
and if a resemblance truly existed and was marked, he may have observed it for 
himself. He was, justifiably, jealous of Anatoly. And he was jealous of Kennedy, 
whether he had seen a resemblance or not. Once Marina said casually: ‘He is very 
attractive—I can’t say what he is as President, but, I mean, as a man.” 

Marina admired Kennedy in his own right—not only as a reminder of An- 
atoly. The more she saw of him the better she liked him, and it got so she would 
flip through the pages of every magazine she could lay her hands on, asking: 
“Where’s Kennedy? Where’s Kennedy?’ Lee translated everything for her, every 
article, every caption—about the President, his wife, their children, and the Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy family . .. He seemed nearly as interested in the Kennedys as she 
was and, if the article was favorable, he seemed to agree with it. 

Marina speculated—to herself, not to Lee—about the President as man and 
lover. Since he looked like Anatoly, she wondered if he kissed like Anatoly. Ma- 
rina did her best to convince herself that because he had a bad back, he prob- 
ably wasn’t much of a lover. Even so, the words Marina now uses to sum up her | | 
feelings toward the President are identical to the words she uses of only two 
other men in her life until then, Anatoly and Lee. The words are: ‘I was in love 








Marina had her photograph of President Kennedy and Lee had his of Fidel 
Castro, which he clipped out of the Soviet magazine Ogonyok and pinned 
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Regular and Menthol: 5 mg."tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 


av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 1977. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


rue slashes 
tarin half! 


And a taste 
worth smoking. 


@Lorillard, U.S.A., 1977 
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er with a butcher knife—an attack that 
their mother dismissed as one of Lee’s “‘lit- 
tle scuffles.” A New York City social 
worker, who interviewed Lee when he 
was a truant of 13, reported that he had 
fantasies of being powerful and killing 
people. Before he turned 16 he confided 
to a friend that he would like to kill Pres- 
ident Eisenhower “because he was ex- 
ploiting the working class.” After Lee shot 
at and very nearly killed General Walk- 
er, Marina became convinced that he in- 
tended to murder Richard Nixon. Her 
own life was in jeopardy. During the elev- 
en months preceding the Kennedy assas- 
sination, Lee repeatedly beat up his wife 
and raped her when she was in the last 
stages of her second pregnancy. When she 
failed to cook a dish of beans and rice to 
his satisfaction, he tried to strangle her. 
Still, Marina was not quite the typ- 


SMIN ONINBOM SY TTY 


Oswald after arrest shows defiance 
No need to steady his malevolent will. 





ical battered wife. She was Oswald’s mate, 
in the strict sense of the term. The squalid 
tale of their symbiotic relationship—told 
in excruciating detail by McMillan 
—makes it difficult to imagine Lee with- 
out Marina. When he proposed to her, she 
was the belle of the Minsk Culture Palace 
dance hall and, at 20, a full-grown shrew 

Her own childhood, featuring an indiffer- 
ent mother and a wicked stepfather, had 
scarcely been more propitious than Lee’s, 
though she developed no homicidal ten- 
dencies. Both Marina and Lee, however, 
were infantile and dependent. Once mar- 
ried, they provoked each other in a classic 
case of folie ad deux. In bed, Marina put 
Lee down mercilessly for his premature 
ejaculations and deliberately aroused his 
pathological jealousy by praising her past 
boy friends or her current pinups. One of 
Marina’s revelations to McMillan is that 
she provoked Lee’s fury with talk of her 
sexual attraction for Kennedy. It may well 
have been one reason why Lee's free- 
floating rage finally settled on the Presi- 
dent. That is a compelling notion—more 
so than many of the conspiracy theories 
that depersonalize Oswald by pointing to 
some cold-blooded organization with a 
hired gun. The truth may be appallingly 
more human. 
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— Patricia Blake 
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Jorge Luis Borges on a New York visit 


Metaphysics 
and Machismo 


THE BOOK OF SAND 
by Jorge Luis Borges 
Translated by Norman Thomas di 


Giovanni 
Dutton; 125 pages; $7.95 





eal Pe is the substance of which I am 
made. Time is a river which sweeps 
me along, but I am the river; it is a tiger 
which mangles me, but I am the tiger; it 
is a fire which consumes me, but I am 
the fire. The world, unfortunately, is real: 
I, unfortunately, am Borges.” 

The most charming characteristic of 
Jorge Luis Borges remains his modesty 
Even that ambitious passage from his 


1947 essay A New Refutation of Time con- | 


tains a self-effacing shuffle. Borges dis- 
arms that ancient foe, ineffability, by 
questioning his own existence. He has 
done so in dozens of fanciful tales bear- 
ing such tantalizing labels as Death and 
the Compass, Funes, the Memorious and 
Tlén, Ugbar, Orbis Tertius. Despite his ar- 
cane references, the aging (78), blind, Ar- 
gentine author has gained a worldwide 
readership. His ficciones have also attract- 
ed numerous imitators—none of whom 
have the old man’s grace, wit and almost 
magical skills of compression. A Borges 
story is like some spring-loaded plaything 
that unexpectedly scatters bright meta- 
phors for what the author lovingly calls 
“philosophy’s beautiful perplexities.” 

In The Book of Sand, those perplexi- 
ties can be shadowed by pessimism. “Now 


things are going badly,” says Borges in a | 


conversation with his younger self. “Rus- 
sia is taking over the world; America, 
hampered by the superstition of democra- 
cy. can’t make up its mind to become an 














empire.” In Utopia of a Tired Man, an in- 
habitant of the future lives on a featureless 
plain, eats cornflakes and tells a visitor 
from another century, “We have neither 
dates nor history ... rereading, not read- 
ing, is what counts. Printing—which is 
now abolished, since it tended to multiply 
unnecessary texts to the point of dizziness 
—was one of man’s worst evils.” 


hat point is sharpened to satire in The 

Congress, the story of an elite group 
that attempts to organize the world’s wild 
profusion—only to discover the embar- 
rassment of the imitative fallacy: the more 
categories the Congress devises, the more 
it resembles an untamed world 

Yet mankind ever seeks some unify- 
ing principle or vision. In a much earlier 
Borges collection, it took the form of the 
“Aleph,” a tiny spot of light in which ev- 
erything that occurred in the world could 
be seen simultaneously. In the new book, 
there is “undr,” a single word meaning 
wonder, which is an ancient tribe’s entire 
body of literature. The Book of Sand is an- 


| other expression of this hyperidealism. A 
| collector acquires a clothbound octavo 


volume bearing the title “Holy Writ.” But 
he can never find the same place twice 
“The number of pages in this book is no 
more or less than infinite,” explains the 
mysterious seller. “None is the first page, 
none the last. I don’t know why they're 
numbered in this arbitrary way. Perhaps 
to suggest that the terms of an infinite se- 
ries admit any number.” 


Borges includes a few of his gaucho | 


stories: spare, Kiplingesque tales of hard 
drinking and knife fights in provincial Ar- 
gentina, where, he says, there is no small 
town “that isn’t exactly like all the others 
—even to the point of thinking itself dif- 
ferent.” Such stories of pure action follow 
a ritual and rhythm—like simple milon- 
gas and tangos—that allow the author to 
dance briefly from the library stacks 
where he has spent most of his years. And 
where he truly belongs. For it is from the 
life of books that he discovered how to fit 
elegantly rigged philosophical models into 
the sparkling confines of his ficcfones and 
become the great hobbyist of 20th century 
literature. R.Z. Sheppard 


Mad Maundering 


THE DESTINIES OF DARCY 
DANCER, GENTLEMAN 

by J.P. Donleavy 

Delacorte; 402 pages; $9.95 


is publisher did not really have to 
H print J.P. Donleavy’s name on the 
dust jacket of this novel. Arch alliteration 
is a trademark established by the author 
through a steady succession of Saddest 
Summers, Beastly Beatitudes and Mad 
Molecule. Fans and detractors can agree 
on one point: no one but Donleavy could 
commit such titles. 

His seventh novel is familiar in other 
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If notwo offices are alike, 
notwo systems should be. 





IBM Office System 6. 
Which components will you need? That depends on your office and your problem. 


Our long involvement in the development of Word 
Processing has resulted in a fresh and comprehensive 
approach to the problem. IBM Office System 6. 

In creating Office System 6, we followed a simple 
principle: If no two offices are alike, no two systems 
should be alike. 

And IBM has a systems capability that is simply 
unmatched. 

Office System 6 is a truly unique Word Processing 
system. It becomes a reality for you only after a 
thorough examination and analysis of your individual 
office’s needs. Whether you have a small firm or a large 
corporation. The system is modular. So it fits not only 
your office’s functional needs but your office's physical 
needs. And since new units can be added and existing 
units reassigned as your needs change, Office System 6 
will change to meet them. 

Office System 6 isn’t just substantially more 
flexible; it’s more capable. Very simply, it offers a more 
efficient way of dealing not only with the origination of 
text but with its processing and its distribution. In 
short, with every aspect of an office’s Word Processing 
requirements. 

In addition to its other functions, Office System 6 
creates, monitors, and updates office records 
electronically. It will search, retrieve, and compile 
information from personnel rosters, customer lists, 
internal telephone directories, and the like. Many jobs 
that were once put on index cards and done by hand can 
be accomplished with Office System 6 electronically. 

Office System 6 not only allows you to increase 
productivity but allows you to offer greater job 
satisfaction for your people. 

How does Office System 6 work? 

As we indicated, IBM Office System 6 is as simple 
or as complex as the jobs it performs. It calls upon 
high-capacity display stations for revisions, advanced- 
technology printers for formatting and high-speed 
playout, and IBM mag card typewriters for origination. 

Office System 6 is based upon the IBM magnetic 
card you've come to know. The card is used to store 
information to be processed and also may be the means 
by which commands are given to the system. For the 
average business letter, the magnetic card is 
unmatched for its convenience. For longer documents 
and administrative records, IBM offers a second form 
of media, the IBM Office System 6 diskette. The 
diskette offers an enormous storage capacity — 270,000 
characters or 130 pages per diskette. So in Office 
System 6 you have a choice of media: magnetic card or 
diskette, or both. 

It should be noted here, too, that IBM Office 


System 6 is compatible with existing IBM magnetic key- 
boards. In fact, it makes them vastly more productive. 
The combination of features in Office System 6 
allows revision of text to be made with unprecedented 

ease and speed. 

The letter or document you want can be retrieved 
from the diskette or magnetic card in seconds. Then a 
functional display shows revisions as they are being 
made. This remarkable functional display actually 
communicates with the typist. It offers instruction and 
guidance. It poses simple, direct questions about the 
formatting of the job. Then the typist usually responds 
by simply pressing a key to select the option desired. 
All the complex functions are set in motion as simply 
as that. 

In short, the display helps eliminate keyboard 
errors, increases revision speed, and increases 
productivity. 

And while the typist is performing the revisions on 
one job, Office System 6 can be printing out a completely 
different job from the same diskette simultaneously. 

Office System 6 offers a recent IBM advance — 
ink-jet printing —a printing system that gives you 
typewritten quality at many times the speed of a 
typewriter (up to 92 characters per second in 12-pitch). 
Ink-jet printing will print letters, documents, and 
envelopes as well. It will feed and stack paper and 
envelopes in sequence automatically. And it will hold 
enough paper to print 7% hours continuously. 

IBM Office System 6 can perform other distribution 
functions as well. 

It can print out at remote locations in a format 
selected at the sending station. It can transmit 
accompanying information to the receiving operator 
along with the document. It can communicate with 
computers at up to 240 characters per second. 

We've touched only the surface. 

IBM Office System 6 can dramatically change the 
nature of Word Processing in your office. As such, we 
couldn't begin to deal with it adequately in this limited 
space. To get a much more complete idea as to how 
Office System 6 can help you, call the IBM Office 
Products Division. Let one of our Marketing 
Representatives help you establish a plan for your 
office and help you discover how your present office 
system can be strengthened and the total productivity 
of your office enhanced. 











Pretty 


as the 
picture. 





Zenith’s sleek, black-and-white TV 
portables look beautiful. And perform 
beautifully. Only Zenith has all three 
of these top performance features 
Power Transformer (for longer life), 
+-stage I.F. Amplification (for a stronger 
signal with less interference) and 
Perma-Set VHF Fine Tuning (so you 
don’t have to fine-tune every time you 
change channels). See Zenith black 
and-white TV in 9” through 22” 
diagonal screen sizes at your Zenith 
dealer. 

Shown: The 12-inch diagonal Voyager 
J123W, with richly grained simulated 
Walnut cabinet. Simulated TV picture 





The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 
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ways. The setting is Ireland, scene of the 
author’s most exuberant and successful 
prose. Reginald Darcy Thormond Dancer 
Kildare is not another Sebastian Danger- 
field, the irrepressible Ginger Man, but 
one of Donleavy’s sensitive young souls 
His mother dies when Darcy is young and 
the lad inherits Andromeda Park, a ven- 
erable estate that has seen better days and 
will see worse. Darcy’s absentee father 
lunges at the inheritance, making his son’s 
life miserable. Sure and it is a long, crowd- 


| ed road that Darcy must travel before his 


story ends 


long the way, events and people move 

like unanchored pinwheels, often to 
dazzling effect. A cast of odd and de- 
ranged servants at Andromeda Park is 
road-show Hellzapoppin: Darcy informs 
a new housekeeper, “That is the room 
where our butlers commit suicide and it 
is always kept locked.” When the hero ca- 
reers through Dublin’s fringes, Donleavy 
reveals the same skill at catching the city’s 
sights and smells that astonished readers 
of The Ginger Man 20 years ago 

Such virtues, however, come smoth- 
ered in blather and blarney. Donleavy has 
always been among the most mannered 
of writers, and his habits increasingly 
seem designed as distractions. He con- 
structs paragraphs as if the Irish govern- 
ment had imposed a tax on verbs. Words 


Donleavy and friend at home in Ireland 
A special room for butler suicides 





Books 


Sometimes. Alone. Between. Periods. Yet 
“ands” are cheap: “And Mr. Arland ask- 
ing him why he hadn't seen him having 
a pint for some time. And the barber 
stopped cutting my hair and looked up at 
the ceiling.” These repetitions may charm 


| at first as a rendition of the maundering 








heard in Irish pubs; stretched out over a 
wad of pages, the trick grows thin. Even 
the little poems that conclude chapters 
seem limp: “And/ I loved/ Her.” When 
Lennon and McCartney wrote something 
like that, they provided music 

This novel is J.P. Donleavy’s most sus- 
tained effort at social comedy. But his sty- 
listic idiosyncrasies are geared to convey 
energy rather than reflection. The gaudy 
array of types who tumble through Dar- 
cy’s life are more remarkable than re- 
marked upon. The works of Jane Aus- 
ten and Evelyn Waugh provide an object 
lesson here: if the subject of a novel is 
manners, the writer must be on his very 
best Paul Gray 


Editors’ Choice 
| FICTION: Daniel Martin, John Fowles 
@ The Honourable Schoolboy, John 
le Carré @ Kingkill, Thomas Gavin 
The Professor of Desire, Philip Roth 
@ Song of Solomon, Toni Morrison 


NONFICTION: The Diaries of Evelyn 
Waugh, edited by Michael Davie 
Dispatches, Michael Herr e Parallel 
Botany, Leo Lionni @ Ring, Jonathan 
Yardley @ The River Congo. Peter | 
Forbath 
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Best Sellers 





FICTION 
1. The Silmarillion, Tolkien (2 last 
week } 
2. The Thorn Birds, McCullough (1 
3. The Honourable Schoolboy 
Le Carré (3) 
4, Daniel Martin, Fowles (4) 
5. Beggarman, Thief, Shaw (8 
6. Delta of Venus, Nin (6) 
7. Dreams Die First, Robbins 
8. Dynasty, Elegant (5) 
9. Coma, Cook (7) 
0. The Second Deadly Sin 
Sanders (9) 


NONFICTION 
1. All Things Wise and Wonderful 
Herriot (1) 
The Book of Lists. Wallechinsky 
1 & A. Wallace (3) 
3. Looking Out for +1, Ringer (2) 
4. The Dragons of Eden, Sagan (6) 
5. The Camera Never Blinks 
Rather (5) 
6. Six Men, Cooke (4) 
7. The Path Between the Seas 
McCullough (8) 
8. Essays of E.B. White, White (7) 
9. Vivien Leigh, Edwards 
10. Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (9) 
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High school kids 
College age 
Young adults 

What are they like 

today? What are they doing? 

What do they think about work, marriage 

sex, drugs, music, each other their parents, their past and 

their future? You ll find out in this fascinating new 


Special Report from LIFE 


The New Youth 


on sale now at newsstands everywhere 
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Since 1783, Kentucky's Ist Distiller 


Write for your Free copy of the fascinating lite 
story of Evan Williams, Kentucky's first distiller 
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Our Mexico City —»**' *. 
Ss ; : 
6 
gives : 
youallthe frills  ; 2 
H ‘ & 
and smaller bills. : t 
® 
; e 
Right now your American +4 e 
dollar really stretches furtherdown @ . 
Mexico way. So come stay 7. A 
at a Showplace. And get Show- 
place luxury for less. At the PO bdehdededoed O0ee, 
Maria lsabel-Sheraton. With gra- e SHERATON e 
cious rooms, elegant dining, $ ISAWORLD OF e 
swinging nightlife and famous @ 
Mariachi music in the Jorongo Bar. 4 For a reservation at e 
A central location in the heart @ the Neria leabet Sheraton — 4 
of magnificent Mexico City. © cueeenees * 
Adjacent to the fabulous shopping $ catesanene e 
of the stylish “Pink Zone” The $ 800- : 
Maria Isabel-Sheraton. Come see in wassourteay 800-392-3500. @ 
how much Showplace your @, Or have your travel agent call a 


money can buy! ®ecccccecceces® 


aS 
Maria Isabel-Sheraton Hotel 


sah Entertainment 


PASEO DE LA REFORMA 325, MEXICO 5.D.F.,MEXICO TEL 905/525-9060 
¢ /llternative 
Hook up with 1]: 


Home Box Office and you're 
connectedto # : 
some of the best 
TV entertainment 
available. 
Anywhere. 



















Home Box Office is the pay-television service 
that delivers to subscribers—month after 
month—a new kind of exclusive entertainment 
Entertainment that can't be found anywhere 
else on any dial 










Great specials produced on location just for 
HBO by some of the biggest names in show 
business. 


Great movies presented uncut and without 
commercial interruption 


Great sports the year round. Great family films 
every week 

Home Box Office is only available to cable TV 
and selected apartment master antenna 
subscribers. If you have cable TV in your area, 
contact your system operator and ask him about 


HBO service 


Over a half million American homes are now 
receiving this Great Entertainment Alternative 
There's always room for one more 


Entertainment 


CAlternative 





If you do not know ) ro 
the name of the cable or master antenna system 
in your area, write to Home Box Office, 

Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 

New York. N.Y 10020 
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—The Press — 


+ 





Prying Out 
Sources 


A new reporting peril 





wi arresting a drug dealer in Coeur 

d'Alene, Idaho, one August night 
in 1972, Narcotics Agent Michael A. 
Caldero shot and wounded the suspect's 
companion, who tried to flee. He even- 
tually recovered, the pusher was convict- 
ed, and the shooting incident went large- | 
ly unquestioned—until Lewiston Tribune 
Reporter James E. (“Jay”) Shelledy re- 
vived it a year later in a six-part series 
on the state drug enforcement agency. | 
Shelledy quoted the attorney general in 
charge of the drug agency and an un- 
named “police expert” as calling the 
shooting unnecessary. Within months, the 
agency was reorganized, the attorney gen- 
eral was voted out of office, and Agent 
| Caldero was fired. 

Other journalists have won prizes for 
such successful investigative reporting. 
Shelledy earned a jail sentence. In what 
is being called a stunning setback for press 
freedom, the Supreme Court last week de- 
clined to review his contempt citation for 
refusing to identify the “police expert” in 
a pretrial deposition for a libel suit filed 
against him and the paper by Caldero. 
| The order is new evidence that the court 
may be unwilling to extend any more con- 
stitutional protections for journalists. The 
court had ruled in 1972 that reporters can 
be compelled to testify in cases involving 
crimes they have witnessed, but never ex- 
tended that requirement to other legal 
proceedings. If courts in other states em- 
brace the Idaho decision, any aggrieved 
citizen can force a reporter to disclose his 
source—or go to jail—simply by suing for 
libel. 


1. prospect troubles many journal- 
ists. “The real danger is that the rul- 
ing will make some newspapers gun-shy 
about running certain stories,” says Jack 
Nelson, Washington bureau chief of the 
Los Angeles Times. Adds Investigative 
Reporter Carl Bernstein, of Watergate 
fame: “There is just that much more risk 
that you'll end up in the slam.” 

Shelledy, 34, who must still face 
Caldero’s libel suit, is scheduled to begin 
his 30 days in jail this week. “There are 
places I'd rather be,” says the journalist, 
now Tribune executive editor. He fears 
that more reporters may suffer because 
| of libel actions. Indeed, an Idaho judge 
two months ago denied a bid by the Twin 
Falls Times-News and two reporters to 
protect the identity of sources on a story 
that had provoked a $36 million libel suit. 
They were spared a possible jail term, 
Judge Theron Ward said, only to avoid 
“making martyrs out of them.” a 
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Today, Mervil Johnson is well on his way 
to the career he dreams about — international 
business 

He's already been graduated by Texas 
Christian University in Fort Worth, where he 
participated in the honors program in both 
French and Spanish 

And now this 23-year-old Texan has 
completed advanced studies in Nice, France, 
at the Institut d'Administration des Entreprises 
(the business school) of the Université de Nice. 

What made his year abroad possible was 
an ITT International Fellowshi 

Mervil was one of 66 ITT Fellows last year. 


5 Se! 9 ae 


If hed come from a different 





a il 





generation, 
chances are he wouldn't be where he is today. 


Half were American graduates who went to 
study abroad, the other half foreign students 
who came here 

In all, over 250 young men and women 
have been helped along in their careers by the 
ITT International Fellowship Program. But 
certainly none typifies better what the program 
is all about than Mervil 

His mother, who has six other children, 
sums up what education means to her son: 
“It's the thing that opens doors for him.” 


The best ideas are the TTT 











Internation 


ideas that help people. 

















—Music- 


Playing Rigoletto Up Front 


Thrilling to hear, but not much to watch 


his is the Metropolitan Opera's sec- 

ond season under the joint leadership 
of Music Director James Levine, 34, and 
Director of Production John Dexter, 52 
They are men of skill and self-assurance, 
and when they succeed, as they did last 
winter with Berg’s Lu/u, they justify the 
Met’s often advertised suggestion that to 
buy one of its tickets is to “strike a blow 
for civilization.” When Levine and Dex- 
ter miss, they raise worries about the wis- 
dom of dual artistic control. Last week’s 
new production of Verdi's Rigoletto was 
about as splendid musically as it could 
be. Yet the onstage events ate at the very 
heart of the work, robbing it of too much 
essential contrast and believability 

For this Rigoletto’s failings, Dexter 
must bear most of the blame. Yet Levine, 
despite the beauty and power of his con- 
ducting, cannot be totally absolved. It is 
the peculiar penchant of both to want to 
concentrate as much action as possible at 
the front of the stage. In Dexter's case 
the practice seems to have developed dur- 
ing a brilliant career on the legitimate 
stages of Broadway and London’s West 
End. For Levine it seems to be a case of 
wanting to bring the singers closer to both 
the audience and his own podium. They 


century operatic idols knew. But given the 
virtually endless depths of the Met stage, 
the approach seems not only nearsighted 
but also perverse and, in the end, dated. 

Obviously the modern stage director 
has problems Verdi never anticipated 
Dexter must work under the burden of 
the Met’s ever-increasing operating def- 
icit. He cannot build three or four dif- 
ferent realistic sets; even with plywood, 
the expense would run a production close 
to $1 million. He must economize, but still 
make opera look grand. He should also 
take no more than a few seconds chang- 
ing scenes within acts, the restless bot- 
toms of Met patrons being what they are 
Voila! the unit set, that occasional bless- 
ing and frequent curse of modern stage- 
craft 

A unit set can be a house or room or 
a neo-Bayreuth ring that rotates on its 
axis to create changes of scene. The new 
Rigoletto (cost: close to $300,000, neither 


| cheap nor extravagant) is built around a 


leaning tower that suggests not so much 
Pisa but Babel and, at times, the land of 
Hansel and Gretel. At the start it rep- 
resents the palace of the Duke of Man- 
tua. For the second scene it becomes the 
house where the jester Rigoletto has hid- 


do sound forth more gloriously, as 19th | den, or so he thinks, his daughter Gilda 





Domingo as the duke and Milnes as the jester in the Met's new 





Rigoletto 





No room in the tower, except for a lacy and spineless pantomime. 
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| singers. 
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from a menacing outside world. And so 
on. The tower is, alas, not a very arrest- 
ing centerpiece, especially against De- 
signer Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s eye-of-the- 
hurricane backdrops. Worse, it is shoved 
too close to the apron. Events that take 
place in front of the tower seem cloaked 
in claustrophobia 
The opera's very first scene proves the 
point. Packed into a narrow strip of the 
front stage, the courtiers cannot gibe and 
carouse as they should. Instead, the rev- 
elry is carried out as a lacy, spineless pan- 
tomime by the chorus and dancers. What 
Verdi wanted to establish in the first scene 
was the tension and potential violence 


within the duke’s court. Dexter sacrifices | 


all that. He also eliminates the back- 
ground against which Gilda’s love and vir- 
ginal purity are seen so poignantly in the 
subsequent scene. Gilda is, after all, the 
only decent person in the whole show 
And if her goodness is not properly es- 
tablished early on, her self-sacrifice for 
the duke in the last act loses its point 


his Rigoletto may look better when it 
is televised live this week to a nation- 
wide audience (PBS). After a successful 
telecast last winter of La Bohéme, the Met 
is stepping up its TV action this season 
Don Giovanni follows in March, and the 
twin bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pa- 
gliacci in April. That will help build up 
the Met’s national following. But it is al- 
ready clear that what one sees from a seat 
in the house is going to be influenced by 
the lure of the TV camera. Dexter's tight, 
up-front and somewhat staid groupings in 
Rigoletto were obviously conceived, at 
least in part, for the video closeup 
One thing is certain. This was one of 
the finest bella voce casts assembled by 
the Met in years. Tenor Placido Domin- 
go (the duke) and Baritone Sherrill Milnes 
(Rigoletto) are both among the monarchs 
of the current operatic world. Domingo, 
whose blend of the lyric and dramatic is 
the most thrilling since that of the late 
Jussi Bjérling, sang with what seemed like 
new resilience and sweetness. Filling in 
on three days’ notice for an ailing Cor- 
nell MacNeil, Milnes touched the jester’s 
heartache and warped psyche. He did not, 
however, manage to convey all of Rigo- 
letto’s grotesqueness: his smooth, vibrant 
voice, for example, seems incapable of a 
| snarl 
Gilda, for years the property at the 
Metropoliton of light coloraturas like Ro- 
berta Peters, was at last given to a lyric 
voice, as Verdi intended. Rumanian So- 
prano Ileana Cotrubas sang with a pure, 
| SOaring, instrumental quality that was 
| supple and flawlessly on pitch. She cre- 
ated a believable Gilda, not through mock 
girlishness, but through her own unforced 
look of a naif who is both vulnerable and 
| possessed of immense inner calm. Say this 
| for Levine and Dexter: they know opera 
— William Bender 
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Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, M.D., Ph.D.: 


ON A SUBSTANCE THAT CAN MAKE US SICK 
(IF WE DO NOT FAT IT!) 


One of the world’s most honored scientists, winner 
of the 1937 Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine, 


explains the fascinating paradox of vitamins. 















PUBLISHER'S NOTE: A long-time member of our Editorial Board, Dr, Szent- 
Gyorgyi is currently a visiting professor at the University of Miami's Institute for 
Molecular and Cellular Evolution. He is world-renown for his discovery of ascorbic 
acid, (vitamin C) his studies on cellular respiration and on muscles, which resulted 
in the first workable theory of muscle contraction. Now, at the age of 84, and after 
20 years of research, he has evolved a theory that may solve the deadly mystery 
of cancer. 









—Richard Stanton 






I am aware that having discovered ascorbic acid did very nice but was shocked by their lack of biological 
not make me into an expert on the medical use of vita- insight and lack of interest in the basic problems. They 
mins. All the same, this work made me come in touch told me that they had no need of my ascorbic acid 
with vitamin C more often than I would have come because ascorbic acid prevented scurvy, and there was 













without it. I had hardly announced my result when I no scurvy. The logic was simple, almost irrefutable. 
was invited by E. Merck and Co. to come to Darmstadt, Though I could bring up no argument against it, I felt 
Germany, to discuss the medical uses of ascorbic acid that it was completely wrong. It was wrong because 
with leading German clinicians. I did not have much “no-scurvy” does not mean health. There is a wide 
to say but went all the same. I found the clinicians gap between health and no-scurvy. Scurvy is a pre- 
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How To Add 10 To 20 Extra 
Years To Your Life 


Discover what research scientists now know about how to take 
the best care you can of the only body you will ever have! 


The errors of our younger years are 
drafts upon our older years, payable 
(with interest) some 30 years from 
date. 

The so-called “diseases of old age” 
are essentially the diseases of 50 to 
70... “the dangerous years!” 

Research scientists find that people 
who survive these “dangerous years” 
successfully (without acquiring some 
“chronic” disease such as cancer or 
heart trouble) are likely to live on for 
another healthy quarter of a century. 
They seem to have developed what 
might almost be called an immunity 
to these killers. Why? To find out, 
some careful studies have now been 
made of these extraordinarily long- 
lived individuals. 

May we suggest that you get the 
benefit of these new research studies 
for yourself? Do as so many thousands 
of executives do. Subscribe to Execu- 
tive Health Report. The members of 
our Editorial Board are among the 
world’s most distinguished authorities 
on preventive medicine. Their wise 
advice can help you not only live 
longer but enjoy those extra years! 
(Note their high qualifications as 
shown on opposite page.) 

Executive Health Report is not sold 
on newsstands but only by private sub- 
scription at $18 a year in the U.S.A, 
and its possessions. $19 a year in 
Canada and Mexico. Individual re- 
ports (back issues) $1.50 per copy. 
All other countries $24 by surface 
mail, $28 by air mail. (Only Inter- 
national Money Order or check cash- 
able on U.S. bank will be acceptable.) 

Subscribe now under this unusual 
introductory offer: 

(1) Your choice of any three of 
the reports listed below ($1.50 each) 
FREE! 

(2) If you are not completely sat- 
isfied with your first issue, your money 
will be promptly refunded. 

Never forget. ““Men’s lives are chains 
” but as Euripides saw 
clearly so long ago. “Chance fights 
ever on the side of the prudent.” Your 
Only insurance against “tomorrow” is 
what you do today. You have but one 
life . . . doesn't it make sense to find 
out how to take the best care of it 
you can? 

Please study the reports listed here 
and circle your three choices: 


of chances, 


Mark D. Altschule, M.D.: How Much 
Do You “Know™ That Isn't So about 
saturated vs. polyunsaturated fats? 
James Greenwood, Jr., M.D.: On Vita- 
min C in the Treatment of Back Pain. 
James F. Toole, M.D.: On Strokes and 
“Little Strokes” . . . their causes and 
what you should know about them to 
help protect yourself! 

Sir Hans Krebs, M.D.: On the Overuse 
and Misuse of Medication. 

Alton Ochsner, M.D.: “On the Role 
of Vitamins C and E in Medicine.” A 
world-famous surgeon tells you how 
he uses these two essential vitamins. 
John K. Lattimer, M.D., Se.D.: On 
That Treacherous Gland Your 
Prostate. 

John Yudkin, M.D.: On “This Slim- 
ming Business” |. . The truth about 
the prevention and cure of overweight! 
Linus Pauling, Ph.D.: What About 
Vitamin E? Eminent investigators now 
suspect it may be one of the key fac- 
tors to help resist disease and slow 
the aging process. 

Linus Pauling, Ph.D.: On Vitamin C 
and Cancer. Recent studies show that 
vitamin C has a large life-extending 
effect for patients with advanced can- 
cer and suggest a similar large effect 
for earlier stages of the disease. 
Mark D. Altschule, M.D.: Is It True 
What They Say About Cholesterol? 
Mark D. Altschule, M.D., “On the 
Much-Maligned Egg.” Are we taking 
a lot of pleasure out of eating un- 
necessarily? 

Mark D. Altsehule, M.D.: What Causes 
Your Arteries to Harden? 

Alton Ochsner, M.D.: On “The Chair 
Why blood clots in 
your veins are a little-realized occu- 
pational hazard of desk-bound execu- 
tives. 
Samuel 


Disease” 


M.D.: On The 
That Vita- 
min E Prevents Night Leg Cramps. 


Ayres, Jr.. 


Serendipitous Discovery 


Roger J. Williams, Ph.D., D.Se.: On 
Cataracts — and the possibility now 
of avoiding them by intelligent nutri- 
tion. 

Hans Selye, M.D.: On Stress With- 
out Distress. Your mind can make 
or break you! 

The B Vitamins ... Part I. On Vita- 
min B. (Pyridoxine) “The Sleeping 
Giant of Nutrition.” 

Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, M.D., Ph.D.: On 
a Substance That Can Make Us Sick 
(If we do not eat it!) 

Stephen R. Elek, M.D.: On “The 
Hurry-Up Disease.” Why it may be 
a key factor that triggers heart attacks 
as early as age 40. 

Linus Pauling, Ph.D.: For the Best of 
Health, How Much Vitamin € Do 
You Need? People who take the 
optimum amount of vitamin C may 
well have, at each age, only one quar- 
ter as much illness and chance of 
dying as those who do not take extra 
vitamin C, 

George C. Griffith, M.D.: On Those 
Irregular Heart Beats (Arrhythmias). 
Some mean little or nothing, but others 
warn your heart is in trouble. 
Miles H. Robinson, M.D.: On Sugar 
and White Flour . . . The Dangerous 
How, with the best of inten- 
tions, we have managed to process 
natural foods into appetite-tempting, 
disease-breeding trouble-makers . . . 
Roger J. Williams, Ph.D... D.Se.: On 
Your Startling Biochemical Individual- 
ity. Some amazing facts about your 
body you need to know if you want 
to understand yourself (and other 
people) better. 

Alexander Leaf, M.D.: On The Phys- 
ical Fitness of Men Who Live To A 
Great Age. 


Twins. 


Please use the coupon below under 
our special money-back guarantee. 





EXECUTIVE HEALTH, Pickfair Bldg., Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check for $ 
to Executive Health to start with this month's issue. 
It is understood that if I am not com- 


$1.50 reports I am to receive free. 


for a year’s subscription 
I have circled the three 


pletely satisfied with my first issue, my money will be promptly refunded. 
In addition, | would appreciate your sending me a complete list of your 87 other 
reports because among them may be some from which I might greatly benefit 


and would otherwise miss. 
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Even if you’ve never 

marketed beyond the 
Southwest, your firm can 
become multinational. 


The major reason is 






Republic National Bank. Through 
our representative offices, | 
branches, and correspondents asia 
abroad, you can take i, 
advantage of international 
opportunities virtually 
anywhere in the world. 

We can provide the 
vital financial services that 
make smooth international 
business relationships 
possible. Our highly skilled 
group of Dallas-based 
international specialists can 
help you with letters of credit, 
collections and payments, 
export financing, cash 
management, and 
Eurocurrency lending. All 
to give your venture its 
best chance for success. 

In helping our 
Customers grow 
internationally, we've 
helped make Dallas the 
international banking 
center of the Southwest. 
And Republic National 
Bank is Dallas. 


Republic National Bank 
is Dallas. X :: 


Member FDIC 





Trumpeter Mountain, British Columbia, Canada 


Canada at its best. 


Enjoy the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Miste 
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IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, © 1977. 









MAGNAVOXT 


Touch-tune the first computer TV. 
The picture is always sharp, always 
natural and perfectly tuned every time 
...as only a computer can 
assure. No need to fine-tune, 
|| | Mesos 
be Touch-tune by computer 
BBB directly to felahvaelavelalate) B 
Whisk instantly, silently, directly to 
any of 82 VHF or UHF channels. At the 
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MAGNAVOX 


QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 





-H-TUNE TELEVISION 


No clunk-clunking through the 
channels in-between. And no moving 
parts to wear out. 

Touch-tune by computer and enjoy 
television like never before. 

Even flash your channel 


number and time of day 
on the screen...all by 
computer. Star™ System 


Touch-Tune™ Television. By Magnavox. _ 
The first computer TV. 





